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PREFACE 


Tuis book has been planned to meet the requirements of 

x Indian students in High School classes, keeping in view the 

shifting of emphasis from the more literary or difficult piéces in 

English to simpler and more general ones. Note has thus been 

taken in making the selection that English does not occupy today 
the position it occupied in the country before August 1947. 


The lessons have been carefully graded and arranged under 
different heads so as to lead the student from the purely romantic 
story to pieces of description and biography, and then on to 
lessons requiring careful thought. 


At the end of the book a glossary of difficult words and 
phrases, preceded by a short introduction and followed by a few 
questions on the lesson to test the studenxt’s intelligence, has 
been given. 


-~, In preparing the book particular care has been taken that 

Ly the student should be made familiar with the English language 
through the medium of writers of his own country or through 
writings by others steeped in Indian atmosphere. Most of the 
lessons conform to this condition. 


A careful study of the book will reveal that it satisfies to a 
unique degree the needs of a reorganized course for Indian 
students in English in High School or Higher Secondary classes, 
and inevitably, therefore, makes a sharp departure from the 


older type of books designed to serve a different purpose 
altogether. 


Cc. M. 
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I 
THE PRINCESS SAVITRI 


By C. A. KINcAaIp 


ONcE upon a time there ruled over the Madva 
people a great king called Asvapati, or lord of 
horses. His subjects loved him, his fame was 
great and his riches immense. But he was not 
wholly happy, because he had no children. As he 
grew older his longing for children increased. And 
he fervently worshipped Brahmadeva’s queen, the 
goddess Savitri, and became an anchorite that he 
might win her favour. For eighteen years he 
worshipped her, until at last he won her favour 
and she vouchsafed him a vision. Out of a sacri- 
ficial fire which he had built up for her, she rose 
in all her splendour and glory. ‘O King Asvapati,’ 
she said, ‘O Lord of Horses, for eighteen years I 
have watched your piety and your pure life. I 
have vouchsafed you this vision in order that you 
may ask me a boon. Ask me a boon, therefore, 
and whatever it is, unless it is something evil, I 
shall willingly grant it to you.’ 

‘Great goddess,’ said King Asvapati, ‘I long for 
children. I have practised austerities and worship- 
ped at your shrine that you might grant me them. 
If, therefore, you are pleased with me, graciously. 
grant me this boon.’ 


‘O King,’ said Savitri, ‘I knew your desires 
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before you told them to me. Before I left Brahma- 
giri I entreated the Lord Brahmadeva on your 
behalf. He has graciously listened to my entreat- 
ies and has promised me that soon a beautiful 
daughter shall be born to you. This is the Lord 
Brahmadeva’s command. But do not thank him, 
for he has no need of a mortal’s thanks.’ ‘So be 
it,” said the king reverently and with bowed 
head. When he lifted his eyes Savitri had 
vanished. 

A year later the king’s eldest queen, Malavi, 
bore him a beautiful little baby girl, and, because 
the goddess Savitri had vouchsafed her birth in 
answer to the king’s prayers, he and Queen Malavi 
called the little girl Savitri. As the years passed 
by Savitri grew into the most lovely maiden in 
all the land of the Aryas. Her father’s subjects 
adored her as if she were a goddess. But her tall 
form and imperious beauty so awed the young 
princes of India that none came forward to ask 
for her hand. King Asvapati grieved that no 
suitor wooed his beautiful maid. At last he sent 
for Savitri. ‘My daughter,’ he said, ‘you are a 
grown woman and it is time for you to marry. 
But no suitor comes to win you. Go, therefore, 
through the land of the Aryas and seek some youth 
fit to be your husband.’ Savitri, blushing deeply, 
took leave of the king. Ina short time the king’s 
charioteer drove a golden chariot up to the door of 
her palace, and, seated in it, and accompanied by, 


r. 
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wise ministers and horse-soldiers with glittering 
lances, she journeyed in turn to the various shrines 
and holy places of India. 

She was absent for several months. In her ab- 
sence the sage Narada visited the court of Asva- 
pati, king of the Madvas. The king greeted the 
great sage with befitting reverence, and king and 
anchorite were talking together when a royal 
messenger announced that the Princess Savitri had 
returned, and was driving through the outer gates 
of the royal palace. The sage Narada asked the 
king where she had been and why he did not wed 
her to some Aryan hero. ‘For that very purpose,’ 


- answered the king, ‘I sent her away. She will now 


announce to me whom she has chosen for her 
husband.’ Just then the princess entered the royal 
hall and the king bade her tell him on what hero 
her love had fallen. The princess blushed and 
said, with a smile that made her lovelier than 
before, ‘O King Asvapati, my father, there ruled 
some years ago in the land of the Salyas a noble 
king named Dyumatsena. But while still in the 
prime of life, and while his son was but a tiny 
child, the king’s eyes failed him and he became 
blind. Hearing of this a neighbouring king, over 
whom King Dyumatsena had in earlier years 
triumphed, sought his revenge. He suddenly at- 
tacked the land of the Salyas, overthrew the king’s 
army and forced King Dyumatsena to flee, with 
his queen and the little prince, to the forest. 
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There King Dyumatsena became a hermit and 
renounced the world. For eighteen years he has 
lived there with his wife and son and now the son 
Satyavan by name has grown to splendid man- 
hood. I have seen him and I love him, and he 
alone shall be my husband.’ 

So saying, the lovely princess bowed before her 
father and the great sage Narada, until her head 
touched their feet. 

‘Alas!’ exclaimed Narada, ‘Alas! Your daughter, 
O king, has made but a foolish choice.’ ‘Venerable 
sage,’ said the king anxiously, ‘is not Prince Satya- 
van wise and brave, tender-hearted and hand- 
some?’ ‘He is indeed,’ said Narada. ‘Prince 
Satyavan is as wise as Brihaspati, as brave as the 
god Shiva, as tender-hearted as Mother Earth, and 
as beautiful as an eastern moon. But he has one 
defect which outweighs all his virtues. Exactly 
one year from today Prince Satyavan’s life will 
come to a close.’ 

‘O my daughter,’ cried King Asvapati, ‘choose 
another husband. For if you wed Satyavan, in a 
few months you will be a widow.’ 

‘No, my father,’ said Savitri, ‘my love once 
given can never be given to another. I have 
chosen Prince Satyavan to be my husband. I love 
him and him only will I wed.’ The courage of the 
beautiful maid touched the sage’s heart. ‘O king,’ 
he said, ‘the maid will never wed anyone but 
Satyavan. Let her, therefore, have him for her 
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husband” The king bowed before Narada and 
said, ‘Venerable sir, as you will so shall it be!’ 
The same day Narada took his leave and King 
Asvapati began to prepare for his daughter’s wed- 
ding. On an auspicious day he gathered round 
him the wisest Brahmins of the realm, and, taking 
his daughter with him, set out in his chariot for 
the hermitage of King Dyumatsena. When they 
reached the forest, he left his chariot and walked 
on foot until he found King Dyumatsena seated 
on a mat of kusa grass in the shade of a teak tree. 
King Asvapati bowed and told the royal hermit 
who he was. And King Dyumatsena offered him 


. a@ cow from his herd by way of welcome. King 


Asvapati took the gift and in return told King 
Dyumatsena the objects of his coming. King 
Dyumatsena at first demurred. ‘How will your 
daughter, he asked, ‘bear the hardships of the 
forest? In the old days when I was king of the 
Salyas I would gladly have accepted your offer. 
But today, when I am but a forest hermit, how 
canl?’ ‘No’ answered King Asvapati, ‘I have set 
my heart on the marriage; therefore do not thwart 
me.’ ‘If that be so,’ replied King Dyumatsena, ‘let 
the wedding be this very day.’ King Asvapati 
agreed. The two kings called together the Brah- 
mins who had: followed King Asvapati and those 
who lived in the hermitage, and that very day 
they united Satyavan, the prince of the Salyas, 
with Savitri, the beautiful princess of the Madvas. 
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II 


Wedded to Satyavan, Savitri cast aside her 
ornaments and her silken garments, and clothed 
herself in bark and coarse red rags, so that she 
might not shame King Dyumatsena and _ those 
round him with her finery. She soon won the love 
of her husband’s people, and she gave herself 
wholly to her husband and thought nothing else 
all day long but how to please him. But a dark 
cloud hung over her happiness, for she could not 
forget the words which the sage Narada had ut- 
tered, namely that Prince Satyavan must die with- 
in a year. At last the appointed time was only 
three days off, and Savitri, in the hope of moving 
the immortals, vowed that she would touch no 
food until Prince Satyavan had survived the hour 
fixed for his death. At last the day itself dawned. 
Savitri worshipped the sun and the fire blazing 
on the hearth. Then she bowed to all the Brah- 
mins of the king’s household, and to King Dyumat- 
sena and to her mother-in-law, and they in turn 
blessed her, saying, ‘Daughter, may the gods grant 
that you never lose your husband.’ Then they 
pressed her to eat. But she again repeated her 
vow to let nothing pass her lips until Satyavan’s 
hour of peril was over. Suddenly the prince rose, 


and taking a hatchet set out for the forest. In- — 


stantly Savitri rose too. ‘Wait, my husband,’ 
she said, ‘let me go with you. Today I cannot 
leave you. Satyavan sought to dissuade her. 


he 
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‘You are weak with fasting,’ he said, ‘and the paths 
are steep and rugged.’ But Savitri’s love for the 
- prince overcame her weakness, and she begged 
him earnestly not to forbid her. Satyavan at last 
consented, but told her to bid the king and queen 
farewell, for he was afraid that she might die of 
fatigue in the forest. Savitri did so, and explain- 
ed to them that she could not abandon Satyavan 
on his last day of life. Nor could she beg him not 
to go into the forest, for he said that he wished 
to cut wood for the sacrificial fire. The king and 
queen understood, and, blessing her, they bade 
her care for Satyavan. Savitri went back to the 
_ prince and the two entered the woods. And the 
* prince pointed out to Savitri the stream sparkling 
in the sunlight and the flowering shrubs, and the 
peacocks that looked down upon them from the 
boughs of tall, leafy trees. But Savitri’s heart was 
heavy. And, although her lips answered Satya- 
van, her thoughts dwelt always on his coming 
peril. The prince, thinking nothing of his danger, 
climbed into the trees and plucked their fruit, 
and with his hatchet he cut down boughs for the 
sacrificial fire. "Suddenly he felt a sharp pain in 
his head, his limbs began to ache, and sweat stood 
out upon his body. Slowly he walked back to- 
wards Savitri. And Savitri seeing his illness, ran 
to him and made him lie down, and taking his 
head in her lap, bade him sleep and rest. The 
prince was soon unconscious. But Savitri, who 
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knew that the hour of danger had come, looked 
anxiously about her. Soon she saw by her side a 





. Soon she saw by her side a giant of monstrous aspect 


giant of monstrous aspect. His face was black 
and yellow. His eyes were bloodshot, his clothes 
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were red, and in his hand was a mighty noose, and 
he wore a huge gold and jewelled crown that flash- 
ed back the rays of the sun. Savitri guessed that 
he was Death, come to claim her husband. Bravely 
she moved the prince’s head from her lap to the 
ground, and, rising to her full height, she faced 
the giant. Joining her hands together she said 
with a trembling voice, ‘My lord, from your 
mighty form I know you to be no mortal, but 
a god. Tell me who you are and what you 
desire ?’ 

‘Iam Yama, the god of Death,’ answered the 
giant. “The prince’s hours were numbered from 
his birth, and with the noose in my hand I shall 
bind him and drag him away.’ ‘Lord Yama,’ 
replied Savitri, ‘how is it that you have yourself 
come to drag away Satyavan, and not, as is your 
custom, sent one of your messengers?’ ‘A prince 
so great and so noble as Satyavan,’ said Yama, 
‘deserved that I should come in person to take 
him away.’ - 

With these words he bound with his noose the 
helpless form of the prince and began to drag him 
away towards the south. Savitri, stricken with 
grief, followed. A few minutes later Yama turned 
round and saw that she followed. ‘Go back, 
princess,’ he said. ‘You must return home now, 
and there honour the dead prince with the last 
rites.’ 

Savitri faced the god bravely and said, ‘The 
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wise have said that by walking but seven paces 
together one contacts friendship with another. 
Thus I have become your friend. Listen, there- 
fore, I pray you, to what I say. It is my duty to 
follow my husband wherever you take him, even 
if I go to my death also. For true happiness lies 
in wedlock, and neither celibacy nor widowhood 
equal it in merit.’ 

Yama was touched by Savitri’s words and re- 
plied, ‘Princess, I, too, consider myself your friend. 
Ask me, therefore, for any boon you will, except 
only the life of your husband, and I shall grant 
it to you. ‘Lord Yama,’ said the princess, ‘my 
father-in-law is blind. Graciously give him back 
his sight. That is the boon that I ask of you, 
‘Princess,’ said Yama, ‘I grant you the boon. King 
Dyumatsena will recover his sight.’ 

But Savitri still followed. Shortly afterwards 
King Yama turned and saw her. ‘Princess, you 
are wearied with walking. Turn back home, I 
beg of you. For you will gain nothing by journey- 
ing further.” ‘Lord Yama,’ answered Savitri, ‘I 
feel no fatigue while I stay with my husband, 
and where he goes there also shall I go. For 
Satyavan was a virtuous prince, and the wise have 
said that but a single day spent with the virtuous 
is a great gain. So I desire to spend all my life 
in his company.’ 

Yama’s heart was again touched by Savitri’s 
words. ‘Princess, your words are full of wisdom 


- 
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and they please me. Ask of me, therefore, a second 
boon. And if it is not Satyavan’s life I shall grant 
_it to you.’ ‘Lord Yama,’ answered the princess, 
‘my father-in-law, King Dyumatsena, through his 
blindness lost his kingdom. The second boon that 
I ask of you is this: grant that the king, my 
father-in-law, may recover’ his kingdom.’ 
‘Princess,’ replied King Yama, your boon is grant- 
ed and Dyumatsena will soon be ruling happily 
over the kingdom of the Salyas. But now I pray 
you to return homewards. For you are very 
weary.’ 

But still Savitri followed King Yama. And he 
again asked why she did not turn back. ‘Lord 
’ Yama,’ said the princess, ‘even righteous mortals 
show mercy to their enemies when they seek their 
protection. You are a god and you have declared 
yourself my friend. It is proper for you, therefore, 
to show me mercy.’ ‘Indeed, I will gladly show you 
mercy,’ answered King Yama, ‘but I cannot grant 
you Satyavan’s life. Ask me another boon and I 
shall grant it to you.’ ‘As you will, Lord Yama,’ 
said Savitri. ‘The boon that I ask for is this. 
My father, King Asvapati, has no son. Grant that 
he may have a hundred sons.’ ‘I grant you the 
boon,’ said King Yama, ‘and now I pray you re- 
trace your steps.’ 

But Savitri still followed King Yama. Once 
again King Yama turned back and pressed her to 
go homewards. ‘Lord Yama,’ said the princess, 
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‘you have shown me kindness and you have shown 
me mercy. But you are the Lord of Justice and 
it is for you now to show me justice. I therefore 
beg of you, my lord—Satyavan.’ ‘O princess,’ said 
King Yama, ‘the life of Prince Satyavan I cannot 
give you. Ask me any other boon and it shall 
be yours.’ ‘I thank you, Lord Yama,’ answered 
Savitri, ‘and the boon that I ask is this: grant 
that I may bear to Prince Satyavan a hundred 
sons, strong, brave and beautiful as he was.’ 

‘O princess,’ said King Yama, ‘I grant you this 
boon, but I cannot grant you any more. So turn 
back homeward and do not weary yourself in 
vain by following a dead husband.’ ‘No, Lord 
Yama,’ said Savitri—and her wan face lit up with 
a smile of triumph—‘the boon which you have just 
granted me cannot take effect unless you give me 
back Satyavan. You are an immortal and right- 
eous, and you will not let your words prove false. 
Therefore, give me back Satyavan, so that I may 
bear him a hundred sons.’ 

King Yama thought deeply, but he could see no 
escape from the snare into which the brave princess 
had taken him. At last he said, ‘So be it, Princess. 
I set free your husband. You will bear him a 
hundred sons, strong, brave and beautiful as he 
himself is. And I add to the boons which T have 
given you yet another. You shall both live for four 
hundred years.’ 

With these words King Yama unbound Prince 


» 
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Satyavan, and, leaving him lying on the ground, 
departed immediately to his kingdom far away in 
‘the south. But Savitri went up to her husband’s 
body, and, sitting down beside him once more, 
placed his head on her lap. In a short time he 
awoke and looked round him, not knowing where 
he was. At last he said, ‘O Savitri, I have slept 
long. Why did you not wake me? Where is the 
monster that was dragging me away ?’ ‘Dear lord,’ 
said Savitri, ‘Yama, King of Death, came to take 
you away. He has gone. So let us hasten home- 
wards, for night has fallen. But Satyavan’s wits 
were still wandering. ‘Tell me what happened to 
me,’ he said. ‘I fell asleep and then I dreamt that 
it grew dark and that a giant with a shining crown 
seized me. I can remember no more. Tell me 
whether there was any truth in my dream.’ 

‘Dear lord,’ said Savitri, ‘the night has fallen, let 
us hasten home. Tomorrow I shall tell you all that 
happened while you slept.’ 

But the prince looked around him and saw that 
the night was dark, and bade Savitri stay where 
they were until sunrise. ‘As you will, dear lord,’ 
said the princess. ‘There is a forest fire on the hills 
and by its light we can guide our steps. But if you 
. Wish to spend the night where we are, I shall kindle 
a fire here, and we can pass the hours happily until 
dawn.’ Of a sudden Prince Satyavan thought of 
his parents. ‘Dear princess,’ he said, ‘we must go 
home. My mind was clouded with sleep and I 
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forgot my father and mother. I am their only hope 
and happiness. They will be torn with anxiety 


because of my absence. Let us hurry home as ‘ 


quickly as we can.’ Savitri consented, and, as her 
husband was still weak from his long trance, she 
took his hatchet in her right hand and supported 
him with her left. And thus helping him she led 
him home. 

But King Dyumatsena and his wife Queen Saiva 
were roaming about, searching in vain for Satya- 
van. For they were very much afraid that some 
evil had befallen their only son. His eyesight had 
returned to King Dyumatsena, just as King Yama 
had promised the Princess Savitri. But, distracted 
by his fears for Satyavan, he felt no joy in it, and 
searched in every direction to find some trace of 
him. Every time a twig cracked or a leaf fell, he 
looked up joyfully saying, ‘Satyavan and Savitri 
have come back,’ and a moment later he would 
groan, finding out his error. The Brahmins of his 
household strove to pacify him, and in a measure 
had succeeded, when suddenly Satyavan and 
Savitri came up to him unobserved. After the 
king had greeted them, the Brahmins lit a fire and 
all sat round it. Then the Brahmins questioned 


ad 


Satyavan, saying, “O prince, why did you loiter so _ 


late in the forest, causing such pain to your father 
and mother ?’ ‘Reverend sirs,’ answered the prince, 
‘I can tell you but little. While I was cutting wood 
in the forest my head began suddenly to ache. Then 
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I fell asleep and slept longer than I have ever slept 
before.’ But the Brahmins turned to Savitri and 
* said, ‘Wise princess, tell us what you know. For we 
are greatly astonished. Prince Satyavan has never 
stayed away so long before. And in his absence 
King Dyumatsena’s eyesight returned to him.’ 

Savitri answered, ‘Venerable sages, the wise 
Narada foretold that my husband would die today. 
On that account I did not leave him. But, as he 
has told you, he fell asleep after cutting some wood. 
As he slept, King Yama appeared, bound him with 
a noose and began to drag him away to his own 
kingdom in the south. But I spoke to King Yama 
gently, and pleased him. He therefore gave me 
five boons. He promised that King Dyumatsena 
would recover his eyesight and regain his kingdom. 
He promised that my father, King Asvapati, 
would beget a hundred sons. He promised that I 
should bear Prince Satyavan a hundred sons. And 
he promised that the prince and I should each live 
four hundred years.’ 

After Savitri had ended her tale, they all rose 
and went to their huts and slept until the sun rose. 
A few hours after sunrise, King Dyumatsena saw 
a great multitude approaching his hermitage. He 
came out of his hut and asked their business. ‘O 
king,’ they said, ‘we are men from the kingdom 
of the Salyas. We have come to tell you that 
your enemy has been killed by his minister, and 
with him have perished also his sons and his kins- 
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men and his followers. Therefore, O king, come 
back to the land of the Salyas. For we have 
thrown off the yoke of the foreigner and we wish 
you, blind though you are, to rule over us.’ 

‘My people,’ said King Dyumatsena, ‘I will glad- 
ly return to your land and reign over you. And 
I am no longer blind. The immortals have given 
me back my sight.? When the multitude heard 
this they were delighted. And they bowed to the 
earth before him and bade him hasten back to their 
land and rule over them as their king. That very 
day King Dyumatsena and Queen Saiva, with 
Prince Satyavan and Princess Savitri, were borne 
in palanquins from the forest to the chief city of 
the Salya people. There the Brahmins installed « 
Dyumatsena as king and Prince Satyavan as his 
successor. And King Asvapati’s queen, Malavi, 
bore him a hundred sons. And Savitri bore to 
Prince Satyavan a hundred sons, strong brave and 
beautiful as their father. And Prince Satyavan 
and Savitri became in due course king and queen 
of the Salya people, and ruled over them until 
they were four hundred years old. Then they 
passed gently away, and their subjects sorrowed 
over them for many a year. 


2 


THE JUDGEMENT-SEAT OF 
VIKRAMADITYA 


By SIstER NIVEDITA 


For many centuries in Indian history there was 
no city so famous as the city of Ujjain. It was 
always renowned as the seat of learning. Here 
lived at one time the poet Kalidas, one of the 
supreme poets of the world, fit to be named with 
Homer and Dante and Shakespeare. And here 
worked and visited, only a hundred and fifty years 
. ago,'an Indian king, who was also a great and 
learned astronomer, the greatest of his day, Rajah 
Jey Singh of Jeypore. So one can see what a great 
love all who care for India must feel for the ancient 
city of Ujjain. 

But deep in the hearts of the Indian people, one 
name is held even dearer than those I have men- 
tioned—the name of Vikramaditya, who became 
king of Malwa, it is said, in the year 57 before 
Christ. He was like our king Arthur, or like 
Alfred the Great—so strong and true and gentle 
that the men of his own day almost worshipped 
him, and those of all after times were obliged to 
give him the first place, though they had never 
looked in his face, nor appealed to his great and 
tender heart—simply because they could see that 
never king had been loved like this king. But one 
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thing we do know about Vikramaditya. It is told 
of him that he was the greatest judge in history. 

Never was he deceived. Never did he punish* 
the wrong man. The guilty trembled when they 
came before him, for they knew that his eyes 
would look straight into their guilt. And those 
who had difficult questions to ask, and wanted to 
know the truth, were thankful to be allowed to 
come, for they knew that their king would never 
rest till he understood the matter, and that then 
he would give an answer that would convince all. 

And so, in after time in India, when any judge 
pronounced sentence with great skill, it would be 
said of him, ‘Ah, he must have sat in the Judge- 
ment-Seat of Vikramaditya!’ And this was the * 
habit of speech of the whole country. Yet in 
Ujjain itself, the poor people forgot that the heap- 
ed-up ruins a few miles away had been his palace, 
and only the rich and learned, and the wise men 
who lived in kings’ courts remembered. 

The story I am about to tell you happened long, 
long ago. In those days, the people of the villages, 
as they do still, used to send their cows out to the 
wild land to graze. 

Early in the morning they would go, in the care 
of the shepherds, and not return till evening, close 
on dusk. How I wish I could show you that com- 
ing and going of the Indian cows! 

Such gentle little creatures they are, with such 
large wise eyes, and a great hump between their 
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shoulders! And they are not timid or wild, like 
our cattle. For in India, amongst the Hindus, 
revery one loves them. They are very useful and 
precious in that hot, dry country, and no one is 
allowed to tease or frighten them. Instead of that, 
the little girls come at daybreak and pet them, 
giving them food and hanging necklaces of flowers 
about their necks, saying poetry to them, and even 
strewing flowers before their feet! And the cows, 
for their part, seem to feel as if they belonged to 
the family, just as our cats and dogs do. 

If they live in the country, they delight in being 
taken out to feed on the grass in the day-time; 

but of course some one must go with them, to 

‘frighten off wild beasts, and to see that they do 
not stray too far. They wear little tinkling bells, 
that ring as they move their heads, saying, ‘Here! 
here!’ And when it is time to go home to the 
village for the night, what a pretty sight they 
make! 

One cowherd stands and calls at the edge of the 
pasture and another goes around behind the cattle, 
to drive them towards him, and so they come 
quietly forward from here and there, sometimes 
breaking down the brushwood in their path. And 
when the herdsmen are sure that all are safe, they 
turn homewards—one leading in front, one bring- 
ing up the rear, and the cows making a long pro- 
cession between them. As they go they kick up 
the dust along the sun-baked path, till at last they 
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seem to be moving through a cloud, with the last 
rays of the sunset touching it. And so the Indian 
people ' call twilight, cowdust, ‘the hour of cow-s 
dust’. It is a very peaceful, a very lovely moment. 
All about the village can be heard the sound of 
the children playing. The men are seated, talk- 
ing, round the foot of some old tree, and the women 
are gossiping or praying in their houses. 

Tomorrow, before dawn, all will be up and hard 
at work again, but this is the time of rest and 
joy: 

Such was the life of the shepherd boys in the 
villages about Ujjain. There were many of them, 
and in the long days on the pastures they had 
plenty of time for fun. One day they found as: 
playground. Oh, how delightful it was! The 
ground under the trees was rough and uneven. 
Here and there the end of a great stone peeped 
out, and many of these stones were beautifully 
carven. In the middle was a green mound, look- 
ing like a judge’s seat. 

One of the boys thought so at least, and he ran 
forward with a whoop and seated himself on it. 
‘I say, boys,’ he cried, ‘I’ll be judge and you can 
all bring cases before me, and we'll have trials!’ 
Then he straightened his face, and became very 
grave, to act the part of judge. . 

The others saw the fun at once, and, whispering 
amongst themselves, quickly made up some 
quarrel, and appeared before him, saying very 
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humbly, ‘May your worship be pleased to settle 
between my neighbour and me which is in the 
right?’ Then they stated the case, one saying 
that a certain field was his, another that it was 
not, and so on. 


But now a strange thing made itself felt. When 
the judge had sat down on the mound, he was just 
a common boy. But when he had heard the 
question, even to the eyes of the frolicsome lads, 
he seemed quite different. He was now full of 
gravity, and, instead of answering in fun, he took 
the case seriously, and gave an answer which in 
that particular case was perhaps the wisest that 


.man had ever heard. 


The boys were a little frightened. For though 
they could not appreciate the judgement, yet his 
tone and manner were strange and impressive. 
Still they thought it was fun, and went away again, 
and, with a good deal more whispering, concocted 
another case. Once more they put it to their 
judge, and once more he gave a reply, as it were 
out of the depth of a long experience, with incon- 
trovertible wisdom. And this went on for hours 
and hours, he sitting on the judge’s seat, listening 
to the questions propounded by the others, and 
always pronouncing sentence with the same 
wonderful gravity and power. Till at last it was 
time to take the cows home, and then he jumped 


down from his place, and was just like any other 
cowherd. 
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The boys could never forget that day, and when- 
ever they heard of any perplexing dispute they 
would set this boy on the mound, and put it to 
him. And always the same thing happened. The 
spirit of knowledge and justice would come to him, 
and he would show them the truth. But when 
he came down from his seat, he would be no differ- 
ent from other boys. 


Gradually the news of this spread through the 
countryside, and grown-up men and women from 
all the villages about that part would bring their 
lawsuits to be decided in the court of the herd- 
understood, and went away satisfied. So all the 
always they received a judgement that both sides. 
understood, and went away satisfied. So all the 
disputes in that neighbourhood were settled. 


Now Ujjain had long ceased to be a capital, and 
the King now lived very far away, hence it was 
some time before he heard the story. At last, 
however, it came to his ears. ‘Why,’ he said, 
‘that boy must have sat on the Judgement-Seat 
of Vikramaditya!’ He spoke without thinking, 
but all around him were learned men, who knew 
the chronicles. They looked at one another, 
‘The king speaks truth,’ they said; ‘the ruins in 
yonder meadows were once Vikramaditya’s palace!’ 

Now this sovereign had long desired to be pos-” 
sessed with the spirit of law and justice. Every 
day brought its problems and difficulties to him, 
and he often felt weak and ignorant in deciding 
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matters that needed wisdom and strength. ‘If 
sitting on the mound brings it to the shepherd 
boy,’ he thought, ‘let us dig deep and find the 
Judgement-Seat. I shall put it in the chief place 
in my hall of audience, and on it I shall sit to 
hear all cases. Then the spirit of Vikramaditya 
will descend on me also, and I shall always be a 
just judge! ’ 

So men with spades and tools came to disturb 
the ancient peace of the pastures, and the grassy 
knoll where the boys had played was overturned. 
All ‘about the spot were now heaps of earth and 
broken wood and upturned sod. And the cows 
had to be driven further afield. But the heart of 
the boy who had been judge was sorrowful, as if 
the very home of his soul were being taken away 
from him. 

At last the labourers came on something. They 
uncovered it—a slab of black marble, supported 
on the hands and outspread wings of twenty-five 
stone angels, with their faces turned outwards as 
if for flight—surely the Judgement-Seat of Vikram- 
aditya. 

With great rejoicing it was brought to the 
city, and the King himself stood by while it was 
put in the chief place in the hall of justice. Then 
the nation was ordered to observe three days of 
prayer and fasting, for on the fourth day the King 
would ascend the new throne publicly, and judge 
justly amongst the people. 
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At last the great morning arrived, and crowds 
assembled to see the Taking of the Seat. Pacing 
through the long hall came the judges and priests + 
of the kingdom, followed by the sovereign. Then, 
as they reached the Throne of Judgement, they 
parted into two lines, and he walked up the middle, 
prostrated himself before it, and went close up to 
the marble slab. 

When he had done this, however, and was just 
about to sit down, one of the twenty-five stone 
angels began to speak. ‘Stop!’ it said: ‘Think- 
est thou that thou art worthy to sit on the Judge- 
ment-Seat of Vikramaditya? Hast thou never 
desired to bear rule over kingdoms that were not . 
thine own?’ And the countenance of the stone 
angel was full of sorrow. 

At these words the King felt as if a light had 
blazed up within him, and shown him a long array 
of tyrannical wishes. He knew that his own life 
was unjust. After a long pause he spoke. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘I am not worthy.’ 

‘Fast and pray yet three days,’ said the angel, 
‘that thou mayest purify thy will, and make good 
thy right to seat thyself thereon.’ And with these 
words it spread its wings and flew away. And 
when the king lifted up his face, the place of the 
speaker was empty, and only twenty-four figures 
supported the marble slab. 

And so there was another three days of royal 
retreat, and he prepared himself with prayer and 
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with fasting to come again and essay to sit on the 
Judgement-Seat of Vikramaditya. 

But this time it was even as before. Another 
stone angel addressed him, and asked him a ques- 
tion which was yet more searching. ‘ Hast thou 
never,’ it said, ‘ coveted the riches of another?’ 

And when at last he spoke he said, ‘ Yea, I 
have done this thing; I am not worthy to sit on 
the Judgement-Seat of Vikramaditya!’ The 
angel commanded him to fast and pray yet an- 
other three days, and spread its wings and flew 
away into the blue. 


At last four times twenty-four days had gone, 
and still three more days of fasting, and it was 
now the hundredth day. Only one angel was left 
supporting the marble slab, and the King drew 
“near with great confidence, for today he felt sure 
of being allowed to take his place. 

But as he drew near and prostrated, the last 
angel spoke: ‘Art thou, then, perfectly pure in 
heart, O King?’ it said: ‘Is thy will like unto 
that of a little child? If so, thou art indeed worthy 
to sit on this seat! ’ 

‘No,’ said the King speaking very slowly, and 
once more searching his own conscience, as_ the 
judge examines the prisoner at the bar, but with 
great sadness ; ‘no, I am not worthy.’ 

And at these words the angel flew up into the 
air, bearing the slab upon his head, so that never 
since that day has it been seen upon the earth. 
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But when the King came to himself and was 
alone, pondering over the matter, he saw that the 
last angel had explained the mystery. Only he, 
who was pure in heart, like a little child, could be 
perfectly just. That was why the shepherd boy 
in the forest could sit where no king in the world 
might come, on the Judgement-Seat of Vikrama- 
ditya. 


3 
THE ORIGIN OF OPIUM 
By Tue Rev. Lat Beart Day 


Once on a time there lived on the banks of the 
holy Ganga a Rishi, who spent his days and 
nights in the performance of religious rites and in 
meditation upon God. From sunrise to sunset he sat 
on the river bank engaged in devotion, and at night 
he took shelter in a hut of palm-leaves which his 
own hand had raised in a bush hard by. There 
were no men and women for miles round. In the 
hut, however, there was a mouse, which used to 
live upon the leavings of the Rishi’s supper. As it 
was not in the nature of the sage to hurt any living 
thing, our mouse never ran away from him, but, 
on the contrary, went to him, touched his feet, and 
played with him. The Rishi, partly in kindness to 
the little brute, and partly to have some one by 
to talk to at times, gave the mouse the power of 
speech. One night the mouse, standing on its hind- 
legs and joining together its fore-legs reverently, 
said to the Rishi, ‘Holy sage, you have been so 
kind as to give me the power to speak like men. 
If it will not displease your reverence, I have one 
more boon to ask.’ ‘What is it?’ said the Rishi. 
‘What is it, little mousie? Say what you want.’ 
The mouse answered—‘When your reverence goes 
in the day to the river side for devotion, a cat 
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comes to the hut to catch me. And had it not been 
for fear of your reverence, the cat would have 
eaten me up long ago; and I fear it will eat me . 
some day. My prayer is that I may be changed 
into a cat that I may prove a match for my foe.’ 
The Rishi became propitious to the mouse, and 
threw some holy water on its body, and it was at 
once changed into a cat. 

Some nights after, the Rishi asked his pet, ‘Well, 
little puss, how do you like your present life ?’ “Not 
much, your reverence,’ answered the cat. ‘Why 
not?’ demanded the sage. ‘Are you not strong 
enough to hold your own against all the cats in 
the world?’ ‘ Yes,’ rejoined the cat. ‘ Your rever- 
ence has made me a strong cat, able to cope with 
all the cats in the world. But I do not now fear 
cats ; I have got a new foe. Whenever your rever- 
ence goes to the river side, a pack of dogs comes 
to the hut, and sets up such a loud barking that 
I am frightened out of my life. If your reverence 
will not be displeased with me, I beg you to change 
me into a dog.’ The Rishi said, ‘Be turned into a 
dog,’ and the cat forthwith became a dog. 

Some days passed, when one night the dog said 
thus to the Rishi: ‘I cannot thank your rever- 
ence enough for your kindness to me. I was but 
a poor mouse, and you not only gave me speech 
but turned me into a cat; and again you were 
kind enough to change me into a dog. As a dog, 
however, I suffer a great deal of trouble, I do not 
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get enough food : my only food is the leavings of 
your supper, but that is not sufficient to fill the 
maw of such a large beast as you have made me. 
O how I envy those apes who jump about from 
tree to tree, and eat all sorts of delicious fruits! 
If your reverence will not get angry with me, I 
pray that I be changed into an ape.” The kind- 
hearted sage readily granted his pet’s wish, and 
the dog became an ape. 

Our ape was at first wild with joy. He leaped 
from one tree to another, and sucked every lusci- 
ous fruit he could find. But his joy was short-lived. 
Summer came on with its drought. As a monkey 
he found it hard to drink water out of a river or 
of a pool; and he saw the wild boars splashing in 
the water all the day long. He envied their lot, 
and exclaimed, ‘O how happy those boars are! 
All day their bodies are cooled and refreshed by 
water. I wish I were a boar.’ Accordingly at night 
he recounted to the Rishi the troubles of the life 
of an ape and the pleasures of that of a boar, and 
begged of him to change him into a boar. The 
sage, whose kindness knew no bounds, complied 
with his pet’s request, and turned him into a wild 
boar. For two whole days our boar kept his body 
soaking wet, and on the third day, as he was splash- 
ing about in his favourite element, whom should 
he see but the king of the country riding on a 
richly caparisoned elephant. The king was out 
hunting, and it was only by a lucky chance that 
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our boar escaped being bagged. He dwelt in his 
own mind on the dangers attending the life of a 
wild boar, and envied the lot of the stately elephant 
who was so fortunate as to carry about the king 
of the country on his back. He longed to be an 
elephant, and at night besought thé Rishi to make 
him one. 

Our elephant was roaming about in the wilder- 
ness, when he saw the king out hunting. The 
elephant went towards the king’s suite with the 
view of being caught. The king, seeing the elephant 
at a distance, admired it on account of its beauty, 
and gave orders that it should be caught and 
tamed. Our elephant was easily caught, and taken 
into the royal stables, and was soon tamed. It 
so chanced that the queen expressed a wish to 
bathe in the waters of the holy Ganga. The king, 
who wished to accompany his royal consort, order- 
ed that the newly-caught elephant should be 
brought to him. The king and queen mounted 
on his back. One would suppose that the elephant 
had now got his wishes, as the king had mounted 
on his back. But no. There was a fly in the oint- 
ment. The elephant, who looked upon himself as 
a lordly beast, could not brook the idea that a 
woman, though a queen, should ride on his back. 
He thought himself degraded. He jumped up so 
violently that both the king and queen fell to the 
ground. The king carefully picked up the queen, 
took her in his arms, asked her whether she had 
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been much hurt, wiped off the dust from her clothes 
with his handkerchief, and tenderly kissed her a 
hundred times. Our elephant, after witnessing the 
king’s caresses, scampered off to the woods as fast 
as his legs could carry him. As he ran he thought 
within himself thus : ‘ After all, I see that a queen 
is the happiest of all creatures. Of what infinite 
regard is she the object! The king lifted her up, 
took her in his arms, made many tender inquiries, 
wiped off the dust from her clothes with his own 
royal hands, and kissed her a hundred times! O 
the happiness of being a queen! I must tell the 
Rishi to make me a queen! ” So saying the elephant, 
after traversing the woods, went at sunset to the 
Rishi’s hut, and fell prostrate on the ground at the 
feet of the holy sage. The Rishi said, ‘Well, what’s 
the news? Why have you left the king’s stud?’ 
‘What shall I say to your reverence? You have 
been very kind to me; you have granted every 
wish of mine. I have one more boon to ask, and 
it will be the last. By becoming an elephant I 
have got only my bulk increased, but not my happi- 
ness. I see that of all creatures a queen is the 
happiest in the world. Do, holy father, make me 
a queen.’ ‘Silly child,’ answered the Rishi, ‘how 
can I make you a queen? Where can I get a king- 
dom for you, and a royal husband to boot? All 
I can do is to change you into an exquisitely beauti- 
ful girl, possessed of charms to captivate the heart 
of a prince, if ever the gods grant you an interview 
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with some great prince!’ Our elephant agreed to 
the change; and in a moment the sagacious beast 
was transformed into a beautiful young lady, to 
whom the holy sage gave the name of Postomani, 
or the poppy-seed lady. 

Postomani lived in the Rishi’s hut and spent her 
time in tending the flowers and watering the 
plants. One day, as she was sitting at the door 
of the hut during the Rishi’s absence, she saw a 
man dressed in a very rich garb come towards the 
cottage. She stood up and asked the stranger 
who he was, and what he had come there for. The 
stranger answered that he had come a-hunting in 
those parts, that he had been chasing in vain a 
deer, that he felt thirsty, and that he had come 
to the hut of the hermit for refreshment. 

Postomani.—Stranger, look upon this cot as 
your own house. I’ll do everything I can to make 
you comfortable; I am only sorry we are too poor 
suitably to entertain a man of your rank, for if 
I mistake not you are the king of this country. 

The king smiled. Postomani then brought out 
a water-pot, and made as if she would wash the 
feet of her royal guest with her own hands, when 
the king said, ‘Holy maid, do not touch my feet, 
for I am only a Kshatriya, and you are the daughter 
of a holy sage.’ 

Postomani.—Noble sir, I am not the daughter 
of the Rishi, neither am I a Brahmani girl; so 
there can be no harm in my touching your feet. 
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Besides, you are my guest, and I am bound to 
wash your feet. 

King.—Forgive my impertinence. What caste 
do you belong to? 

Postomani.—l have heard from the sage that 
my parents were Kshatriyas. 

King.—May I ask you whether your father was a 
king, for your uncommon beauty and your stately, 
demeanour show that you are a born princess. 

Postomani, without answering the question, 
went inside the hut, brought out a tray of the most 
delicious fruits, and set it before the king. The 
king, however, would not touch the fruits till the 
maid had answered his questions. When pressed 


- hard Postomani gave the following answer : 


“The holy sage says that my father was a king. 
Having been overcome in battle, he, along with 
my mother, fled into the woods. My poor father 
was eaten up by a tiger, and my mother at that 
time was brought to bed of me, and she closed 
her eyes as I opened mine. Strange to say, there 
was a beehive on the tree at the foot of which I 
lay; drops of honey fell into my mouth and kept 
alive the spark of life till the kind Rishi found 
me and brought me into his hut. This is the 
simple story of the wretched girl who now stands 
before the king.’ 

King——Call not yourself wretched. You are 
the loveliest and most beautiful of women. You 


would adorn the palace of the mightiest sovereign. 
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The upshot was, that the king made love to the 
girl and they were joined in marriage by the Rishi. 
Postomani was treated as the favourite queen, and 
the former queen was in disgrace. Postomani’s 
happiness, however, was short-lived. One day as 
she was standing by a well, she became giddy, fell 
into the water, and died. The Rishi then appeared 
before the king and said: ‘O king, grieve not 
over the past. What is fixed by fate must come 
to pass. The queen, who has just been drowned, 
was not of royal blood. She was born a mouse; I 
then changed her successively, according to her 
own wish, into a cat, a dog, a boar, an elephant, 
and a beautiful girl. Now that she is gone, do 


you again take into favour your former queen. AS . 


for my reputed daughter, through the favour of 
the gods I’l] make her name immortal. Let her 
body remain in the well; fill the well up with earth. 
Out of her flesh and bones will grow a tree which 
shall be called after her Posto, that is, the Poppy 
tree. From this tree will be obtained a drug called 
opium, which will be celebrated as a powerful 
medicine through all ages, and which will always 
be either swallowed or smoked as a wonderful 
narcotic to the end of time. The opium swallower or 
smoker will have one quality of each of the animals 
to which Postomani was transformed. He will be 
mischievous like a mouse, fond of milk like a cat, 
quarrelsome like a dog, filthy like an ape, savage 
like a boar, and high-tempered like a queen.’ 


> 
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THE TAJ MAHAL 
By CoLoneL SLEEMAN 


On the Ist of January, 1836, we went on sixteen 
miles to Agra, and, when about six miles off the 
city, the dome and minarets of the Taj opened 
upon us from behind a small grove of fruit-trees. 
The morning was not clear, but it was a good one 
for a first sight of this building, which appeared 
larger through the dusky haze than it would have 
done through a clear sky. 

For five-and-twenty years of my life had I been 
looking forward to the sight now before me. Of 
no building on earth had I heard so much as of 
this, which contains the remains of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan and his wife. We had ordered our 
tents to be pitched in the gardens of this splendid 
mausoleum, that we might have our fill of the 
enjoyment which everybody seemed to derive 
from it ; and we reached them about eight o’clock. 
I went over the whole building before I entered 
my tent, and, I can truly say that everything sur- 
passed my expectations. 

I at first thought the dome formed too large a 
portion of the whole building, that its neck was 
too long and too much exposed, and that the mina- 
rets were too plain in their design. But, after 
going repeatedly over every part, and examining 
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the whole building from all possible positions and 
in all possible lights, from that of the full moon at 
midnight in a cloudless sky to that of the noonday 
sun, the mind seemed to repose in the calm persua- 
sion that there was an entire harmony of parts, 
a faultless congregation of architectural beauties, 
on which it could dwell for ever without 
fatigue. 

After my quarter of a century of anticipated 
pleasure, I went on from part to part in the expecta- 
tion that I must by-and-by come to something 
that would disappoint me. But no, the emotion 
which one feels at first is never impaired ; on the 
contrary, it goes on improving from the first sight 


of the dome in the distance to the minute inspec- ° 


tion of the last flower upon the screen round the 
tomb. One returns and returns to it with un- 
diminished pleasure ; and though at every turn 
one’s attention to the smaller parts becomes less 
and less, the pleasure which he derives from the 
contemplation of the greater, and of the whole 
collectively, seems to increase ; and he leaves with 
a feeling of regret that he could not have it all his 
life within his reach. 

The Emperor and his Queen lie buried side by 
side in a vault beneath the building, to which we 
descend by a flight of steps. Their remains are 
covered by two slabs of marble; and directly over 
these slabs, upon the floor above, in the great centre 
room under the dome, stand two other slabs of the 
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same marble, exquisitely worked in mosaic. Upon 
that of the Queen, amid wreaths of flowers, are 
worked in black letters passages from the Koran. 
On the slab over her husband, there are no passages 
from the Koran—merely mosaic work of flowers, 
with his name and the date of his death. 

I asked some of the learned Muhammadan at- 
tendants the cause of this difference, and was told 
that Shah Jahan had himself designed the slab 
over his wife, and saw no harm in inscribing the 
words of God upon it ; but that the slab over him- 
self was designed by his more pious son, Aurang- 
zeb, who did not think it right to place these holy 
words upon a stone, which the foot of man might 
* some day touch. 


The slab over the Queen occupies the centre of 
the apartments above and in the vault below, and 
that over her husband lies on the left as we enter. 
At one end of the slab in the vault her name is 
inwrought, ‘Mumtaz-i-Mahal Bani Begam,’ the 
ornament of the palace, Bani Bégam, and the date 
of her death, 1631. 


The building stands upon the north side of a 
large quadrangle, looking down into the clear 
blue stream of the river Jumna, while the other 
three sides are enclosed with a high wall of red 
sandstone. The entrance to this quadrangle is 
through a magnificent gateway in the south side 
opposite the tomb ; and on the other two sides are 
very beautiful mosques facing inwards, and cor- 
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responding exactly with each other in size, design, 
and execution. 

The mausoleum itself, the terrace upon which 
it stands, and the minarets, are all formed of the 
finest white marble, inlaid with precious stones. 
The wall around the quadrangle, including the 
river face of the terrace, is made of red sandstone, 
with cupolas and pillars of the same white marble. 
The marble was all brought from the Jeypoor 
territories upon wheeled carriages, a distance, I 
believe, of two or three hundred miles ; and the 
sandstone from the neighbourhood of Dhélpur and 
Fattehpur Sikri. Shah Jahan is said to have in- 
herited his partiality for this colour from his 
grandfather, Akbar, who constructed almost all 
his buildings of the same stone. 


We visited the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque. It 
was built by Shah Jahan, entirely of white marble, 
and completed, as we learn from an inscrip- 
tion on the portico, in the year 4.D. 1656. There 
is no mosaic upon any of the pillars or panels of 
this mosque ; but the design and execution of the 
flowers in bas-relief are exceedingly beautiful. It 
is a chaste, simple and majestic building ; and is 
by some people admired even more than the T4j, 
because they have heard less of it, and their 
pleasure is heightened by surprise. We feel that 
it is to all other mosques what the Taj is to all 
other mausoleums, a facile princeps. 

Few, however, go to see the ‘ mosque of pearls’ 
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more than once, stay as long as they will at Agra ; 
and when they go, the building appears less and 
less to deserve their admiration ; while they go to 
the Taj as often as they can, and find new beauties 
in it, or new feelings of pleasure from it, every, 
time. 


5 
ANCIENT INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


By J. H. Marr 


Tue zealous work of historians, archaeologists 
and other research scholars has brought to light 
many things about Ancient India which would 
otherwise have remained buried in _ oblivion. 
Excavations have resulted in many relics of the 
past, some nearly 5,000 years old, being unearthed, 
and these help us to understand something of 
India’s civilisation in the days gone by. 
TAXILA UNIVERSITY 

About the sixth century B.c. Taxila was the chief — 
centre of learning in India. Taxila was situated 
near Sarai-Kala twenty miles north-west of 
Rawalpindi. Students from the various parts of 
India and from foreign countries flocked to this 
famous University to receive higher education. 
It is said that sixteen different subjects were 
taught in the University, each under the charge 
of a renowned professor who specialised in his 
subject. The fame of Taxila continued until Alex- 
ander the Great invaded India and received the 
submission of Taxila in 326 B.c. We learn that 
the city was then very wealthy and well-governed. 
Under Asoka the Great, in whose extensive empire 
Taxila was subsequently included, we find it still 
the chief seat of learning. Vincent Smith, when 
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describing the condition of India under Asoka 
says: ‘The sons of people of all the upper class- 
es, chiefs, Brahmans and merchants, flocked to 
Taxila, as to a University town, in order to study 
the circle of Indian arts and sciences, especially 
medicine” After Asoka’s death, Taxila asserted 
its independence. But soon after this Taxila’s 
evil days began, and it fell a prey to the invading 
forces of the Greeks, the Sakas, the Parthians, the 
Kushans in turn. Lastly, the Huns gave Taxila 
its death-blow. When Hiuen Tsang visited Taxila 
in the seventh century A.D., he found most of the 
monasteries in a state of ruin and desolation. 


Many of the ruins of Taxila have been unearthed 
—palaces, monasteries, statues, etc. These all 
speak eloquently of India’s glorious past, and are 
a source of inspiration for the future. 


NALANDA UNIVERSITY 

Later on, the seat of learning shifted from the 
North to the East, and Nalanda, in Bihar, became 
India’s most famous centre of education. A mag- 
nificent University sprang up. It is said that 
Kumara Gupta I was the founder of the Nalanda 
University, and Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta, Nara- 
simha Gupta, Kumara Gupta II and King Harsha 
were some of its patrons. So famous did it be- 
come that in later days scholars would even usurp 
the name of ‘Nalanda Brother’ in order to be 
treated with respect wherever they went. 
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Whatever may be the exact date of the found- 
ing of the University of Nalanda, it was already 
an important place in the time of Buddha. Here 
he stayed for some time, discussing with the learn- 
ed professors such subjects as the nature of up- 
right conduct, of earnest contemplation and of 
intelligence. There is even a theory that the 
name Nalanda was derived from the title Na-alam- 
-da (Insatiable in Giving) bestowed upon Buddha 
in an earlier existence. Other theories, however, 
offer different explanations of its name. 

The Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, gives a 
vivid description of the University. He speaks of 
‘its richly adorned towers, and the fairy-like 
turrets ... its cloud-touching observatories... 
the deep translucent ponds, bearing on their sur- 
face the blue lotus, intermingled with Kanaka 
flowers of a deep red colour ... the shady Amra 
groves... the four-storied priests’ chambers, 
with dragon projections and coloured eaves, their 
roofs covered with tiles that reflect the light in 
a thousand shades.’ All this wonderful collection 
of halls and monasteries, corridors and libraries 
was surrounded by a high wall in which was only 
one gate, guarded by an official known as_ the 
Dvara Pandita. 

In the seventh century A.D. another Chinese 
traveller, I-Tsing, came to Nalanda and studied 
there for many years. Hiuen Tsang’s description 
covers the time when his fellow-countryman was 
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studying there. At that time there was no Matri- 
culation examination, but the would-be student 
had to answer a number of questions put to him 
by the guardian of the gate. So difficult were the 
questions that only two or three out of every ten 
candidates were able to pass, and even they, when 
they got inside, were awed by the superior wisdom 
of those who were already studying there. 


Even before entering the University, every 
student had had to study Grammar, Logic and 
Metaphysics. Once admitted, he entered upon a 
course of study, not only by listening to the ad- 
dresses delivered every day from the many ‘ pul- 
pits’ in the building, but by discussions in private 
with his own tutor. In this way he acquired wis- 
dom as well as knowledge, and the pupils who 
became most famous had their names inscribed 
upon lofty gates for all to see. When the time 
came to leave the University some became monks, 
but others carried their wisdom to the King’s 
Court, seeking appointments in the King’s service. 


For many years the University received liberal 
patronage at the hands of the Pala Kings, who 
were then ruling in Bihar. However, through 
time a rival University arose to which much of 
the royal patronage was transferred. The build- 
ings at Nalanda began to be dilapidated and no 
money was forthcoming to renew them. By the 
end of the twelfth century a.D. it had ceased to 
function, and soon all its beauties were buried 
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under the earth and vegetation that encroached 
whenever man withdrew. One of the mottoes of 
Nalanda ran thus: ‘Conquer anger by pardon; . 
conquer a bad man by good deeds; conquer a 
miser by giving him more; and conquer a liar by 
truth.’ Surely this is a motto which might well 
be offered to every school and college where men 
and women are being trained to take their due 
place in the life of their community. 


6 
A SMALL BOY IN ALLAHABAD 
By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


THEN there were the great festival days—the 
Holi, when all over the city there was a spirit 
of revelry and we could squirt water at each other; 
the Divali, the festival of light, when all the houses 
were lit up with thousands of dim lights in earthen 
cups ; the Janmashtami to celebrate the birth in 
prison of Krishna at the midnight hour (but it 
was very difficult for us to keep awake till then) ; 
the Dasehra and Ram Lila when tableaux and 
processions re-enacted the old story of Rama- 
chandra and his conquest of Lanka and vast 
crowds assembled to see them. All the children 
also went to see the Mohurrum processions with 
their silken alums and their sorrowful celebration 
of the tragic story of Hasan and Husain in distant 
Arabia. And on the two Id days Munshiji would 
dress up in his best attire and go to the big mosque 
for prayers, and I would go to his house and con- 
sume sweet vermicelli and other dainties. And 
then there were the smaller festivals of which 
there are many in the Hindu calendar, Raksha- 
bandhan, Bhayya duj, etc. 

Amongst us and the other Kashmiris there were 
also some special celebrations which were not ob- 
served by most of the other Hindus. Chief of 
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these was the Naoroz, the New Year’s Day accord- 
ing to the Samvat calendar. This was always a 
special day for us when all of us wore new clothes, 
and the young people of the house got small sums 
of money as tips. 

But more than all these festivals I was interest- 
ed in one annual event in which I played the 
central part—the celebration of the anniversary of 
my birth. This was a day of great excitement 
for me. Early in the morning I was weighed in 
a huge balance against some bagfuls of wheat and 
other articles which were then distributed to the 
poor ; and then I arrayed myself in new clothes 
and received presents, and later in the day there 
was a party. I felt the hero of the occasion. My 
chief grievance was that my birthday came so rare- 
ly. Indeed I tried to start an agitation for more 
frequent birthdays. I did not realise then that a 
time would come when birthdays would become 
unpleasant reminders of advancing age. 

Sometimes the whole family journeyed to a dis- 
tant town to attend a marriage, either of a cousin 
of mine or of some distant relation or friend. 
Those were exciting journeys for us children, for 
all rules were relaxed during these marriage festi- 
vities and we had the free run of the place. 
Numerous families usually lived crowded together 
in the shadi-khana, the marriage house, where the 
party stayed, and there were many boys and girls 
and children. On these occasions I could not 
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complain of loneliness and we had our heart’s fill 
of play and mischief, with an occasional scolding 
from our elders. 

Indian marriages, both among the rich and the 
poor, have had their full share of condemnation 
as wasteful and extravagant display. They de- 
serve all this. Even apart from the waste, it is 
most painful to see the vulgar display which has 
no artistic or aesthetic value of any kind. (Need- 
less to say there are exceptions.) Four all this the 
really guilty people are the middle classes. The 
poor are also extravagant, even at the cost of 
burdensome debts, but it is the height of absurdity 
to say, as some people do, that their poverty 
is due to their social customs. It is often forgotten 
that the life of the poor is terribly dull and mono- 
tonous, and an occasional marriage celebration, 
bringing with it some feasting and singing, comes 
to them as an oasis in a desert of soulless toil, a 
refuge from domesticity and the prosaic business 
of life. Who would be cruel enough to deny this 
consolation to them, who have such few occasions 
for laughter? Stop waste by all means, lessen the 
extravagance (big and foolish words to use for the 
little show that the poor put up in their poverty !), 
but do not make their life more drab and cheer- 
less than it is. 


So also for the middle classes. Waste and ex- 
travagance apart, these marriages are big social 
reunions where distant relations and old friends 
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meet after long intervals. India is a big country 
and it is not easy for friends to meet, and for many 
to meet together at the same time is still more 
difficult. Hence the popularity of the marriage 
celebrations. The only rival to them, and it has 
already excelled them in many ways even as a 
social reunion, is the political gathering, the vari- 
ous conferences, or the Congress! 


Kashmiris have had one advantage over many 
others in India, especially in the north. They 
have never had any purdha, or seclusion of 
women, among themselves. Finding this custom 
prevailing in the Indian plains, when they came 
down, they adopted it, but only partly and in so 
far as their relations with others and non-Kash- : 
miris were concerned. That was considered 
then in northern India, where most of the Kash- 
miris stayed, an inevitable sign of social status. 
But among themselves they stuck to the free so- 
cial life of men and women, and every Kashmiri 
had the free entrée into any Kashmiri house. In 
Kashmiri feasts and ceremonies men and women 
met together and sat together, though often the 
women would sit in one bunch. Boys and girls 
used to meet on a more or less equal footing. They 
did not, of course, have the freedom of the 
modern West. 

So passed my early years. Sometimes, as was 
inevitable in a large family, there were family, 
-squabbles. When these happened to asume uD- 
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usual proportions they reached my father’s ears 
and he was angry and seemed to think that all 
such happenings were due to the folly of women. 
I did not understand what exactly had happened 
but I saw that something was very wrong as 
people seemed to speak in a peculiarly disagree- 
able way or to avoid each other. I felt very un- 
happy. Father’s intervention, when it took place, 
shook us all up. 

One little incident of those early days stands out 
in my memory. I must have been about seven or 
eight then. I used to go out every day for a ride 
accompanied by a sawar from a cavalry unit them 
stationed in Ailahabad. One evening I had a fall 
and my pony—a pretty animal, partly Arab—re- 
turned home without me. Father was giving a 
tennis party. There was great consternation and 
all the members of the party, headed by father, 
formed a procession in all kinds of vehicles, and 
set out in search of me. They met me on the way 
and I was treated as if I had performed some 
heroic deed! 


7 
GALILEO 
By RxHopa POWER 


THERE was once an Italian boy called Galileo 
Galilei, who liked to sit by himself in a 
corner and make toys which could be worked by 
wheels and pulleys. 

His father was a clever man who enjoyed mak- 
ing experiments, but he was sorry that his little 
boy showed such an interest in mechanical toys. 
‘The child will be a mathematician when he grows 
up’ sighed he, ‘and there’s no money in that. I 
want him to be a merchant.’ 

To be a merchant meant that Galileo must have 
a good education, so his father sent him to an ex- 
cellent school where he worked hard for several 
years. As the boy’s reports were so good old 
Galilei decided that he would probably never be 
satisfied with buying and selling, and so he sent 
him to the university, hoping that he would be- 
come a doctor. 

One day, when the young student was eighteen 
years of age, he happened to pass the cathedral 
and went in to say a prayer. It was beginning to 
grow dark, and, as he roge from his knees, a man * 
came in with a taper and lit a lamp which was 
suspended from the roof by a chain. He left it 
swinging to and fro and passed along with a glance 
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of curiosity at the young student whose eyes were 
fixed with intense interest on the lamp. 
Backwards and for- 
wards swung the 
lamp, casting strange 
moving shadows on 
the walls. At first 
the swing was quite 
a long one, but as it 
began to die the dis- 
tance was_ shorter. 
Galileo stared. It 
seemed to him that 
the lamp was taking 
the same length of 
time to swing a short 
as a long distance. He swung it again, deter- 
mined to make sure. But he had no watch with 
which to test it, and so he put his fingers on 
his pulse and counted the beats. He was right. 
When the lamp was nearly still it took as long to 
do its little swing as it had taken to do its big one. 


Galileo had made a discovery. He had found 
that the length of time it takes a weight on a string 
to swing does not depend on the distance it swings, 
but on the length of its chain or cord. This was 
Galileo’s first discovery and because of it people 
have been able to make cuckoo clocks and grand- 
father clocks both of which depend upon this 
strange behaviour of the pendulum. 
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Soon after this Galileo made friends with an old 
teacher of mathematics. The subject fascinated 
him so much that he gave all his spare time to it. 
His father scolded him and warned him that he 
would never grow rich. But it was all of no use. 
At the age of twenty-six, the young man became 
a professor of mathematics, and, instead of making 
the handsome salary of a doctor, he earned hardly 
anything. 

Galileo now read a great many books but he did 
not believe what they said until he had proved it 
by trying for himself. One day he found that a 
heavy weight and a light one would both fall to 
the ground at the same moment. When no one 
would believe him, he said, ‘ Very well, Tl prove 
it. Meet me in the square by the leaning tower’. 

Eager young students, grey-bearded professors 
and all sorts of people from the town came to the 
square, shrugging their shoulders and saying, 
‘What nonsense. Well, well, it will do him good 
to make a fool of himself’. 

Galileo only smiled. He climbed the stairs of the 
famous leaning tower and stood, looking down at 
the crowd. On the edge of the tower he placed 
two cannon balls. One weighed a hundred pounds 
and the other one pound. 

‘Pooh!’ said the people, ‘ the heavy one will 
fall a hundred times quicker than the light one.’ 
And they laughed. Just at that moment Galileo 
pushed the balls over the edge. 
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They struck the ground at the same moment. 
The old books, which the professors had believed 
without trying to prove, were quite wrong. 

Meanwhile, Galileo had been thinking deeply. 
In his day most people believed that the earth was 
the middle of the universe with the sun moving 
round it. Galileo could not believe this. He had 
read about an old monk called Copernicus, who 
had lived many years earlier. Copernicus had 
watched the stars and planets and had seen that 
they were in different parts of the sky at different 
times. He came to the conclusion that the sun was 
the centre of all this movement and not the earth. 
‘The rising and setting of the sun is not the move- 
ment of the sun,’ said he, ‘it is due to the spinning 
of the earth. The earth is a planet like Jupiter or 
Venus. It spins like a top for day and night, and 
at the same time it makes the year by slowly 
circling round the sun.’ 

“Don’t listen to that rubbish!’ said the people. 
‘The earth a planet, indeed! Why, it’s dark. It 
doesn’t shine. Just think of the solid earth with us 
and our houses and the trees and the hills and the 
seas spinning round and round like a top, and at 
the same time careering round the sun. What an 
idea! Ha, ha.’ And they continued to laugh for 
years at the ridiculous notion. But Galileo did not 
laugh. He thought that Copernicus was right and 
he wished that he could examine the planets and 
find out more about them. ‘If only they were 
nearer! ? he sighed. 
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While he was thinking about Copernicus and 
his ideas, Galileo began to make experiments with 
spectacle glasses. He had heard that a Dutch boy¢ 
had been playing sbout in his master’s workshop 
and had discovered that if he looked through two 
sorts of spectacle glasses at the same time, holding 
each at a different distance from his eye, he saw 
the church spire ever so much nearer and upside 
down. A general had made use of this discovery 
for finding out the movements of the enemy. ‘T’ll 
make use of it,’ thought Galileo, ‘to find out the 
movements of the planets. It will bring them 
nearer and may help me to prove that Copernicus 
was right.’ 

He set to work but none of his experiments were F 
of any use until, one day, he picked up a bit of old 
organ pipe and, pushing a bulgy spectacle glass 
into one end and a hollow one into the other, he 
looked through it. For a minute he said nothing, 
then his face was lit up with a wonderful smile. 
His queer new instrument had made things look 
three times nearer and not upside down. Galileo 
had made the first telescope. 


News of his wonderful invention flew all round 
Italy. Everyone wanted to look through Galileo’s 
spy-glass and he became the hero of the hour. 

His life was now more interesting than ever. He 
improved his instrument, making it stronger, and 
began to explore the sky. He gazed at the Milky 
Way and found that this strange brightness was 
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made by numbers of stars. He gazed at the moon 
and found that it was a world with mountains, 
valleys, craters, seas and plains like his own 
country. This had never been known before, and 
now Galileo could see it. He found that the earth 
shone like the moon and that what people called 
‘the old moon in the new moon’s arms’ was really 
earthshine. ‘Rubbish,’ said the people who did 
not like new ideas. But ‘Copernicus was right,’ 
said Galileo, ‘the earth is a planet.’ 

One night in January, he made a marvellous 
discovery about the planet Jupiter. He found that, 
just as the earth has one moon, Jupiter had several. 
Yet, strange to say, there were still people who 
would not believe him even when they saw the 
moons through the telescope. Of course Galileo only 
laughed at them. He had many friends and he 
thought that there was no need to bother him- 
self with folk who did not want to believe their 
own eyes. And so, for many years, he continued to 
make new discoveries, and to teach people about 
Copernicus. ‘The earth,’ said he, ‘moves round 
the sun,’ and explained all the good reasons 
which he had for believing this. 


Unfortunately poor Galileo was living at a time 
when it was not always wise or safe to teach what 
other men did not believe. And now, when so 
many people were listening to Galileo, his enemies 
were alarmed and angry. ‘He teaches things 
which are not in the Bible,’ said some. ‘ He is 
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against the Church of Rome,’ said others. ‘He 
believes things which the Church does not teach. 
All these ideas are wicked. The learned churchmen 
say that the earth does not move round the sun.’ 

Messages were sent to Rome saying that this 
man and his telescope were doing harm, and so 
hot and angry were the arguments that, at last, the 
Pope asked Galileo to come and explain his ideas. 
Away went Galileo, telescope and all. He was kindly 
received, and at first he thought his visit had been 
successful, but before long the trouble began again. 

As time passed Galileo’s life became more and 
more difficult. He was growing old and weak and 
he knew that the people, who did not want to 
believe the new points of view, were working 
against him. In spite of this he wrote a clever 
book about the ideas of Copernicus and numbers 
of people read it with eagerness. 

When this book appeared, the old man was once 
again summoned to Rome. He was accused of 
heresy, that is to say, of preaching something 
which was against the teaching of the Church. In 
vain did his friends plead that he was seventy 
years old and ill, that the roads were bad and that 
there was a quarantine on account of the plague. 
It was of no use, Galileo was obliged to go to Rome 
and face the judges. 

He was brought before a body of great church- 
men, known as the Inquisition. They did not put 
him in prison but they questioned and threatened 
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him until he was almost ill with weariness. They 
told him that he was to deny all that he had been 
teaching, that he must say the sun and planets 
went round the earth, which was the centre of the 
universe. 


For a long while Galileo would not give in for 
he knew that his ideas were right, but, at last, he 
could resist no longer. ‘I am in your hands,’ said 
he, ‘I will say what you wish.’ 

In the presence of his judges he was made to 
kneel, clothed in the robe of a penitent, and to swear 
that what Copernicus had believed was untrue. 

Legend tells us that, when he had sworn that the 
centre of the universe was the earth which could 
not move, he rose from his knees whispering, ‘ But 
it does move, all the same!’ 

Utterly broken and disgraced, knowing that his 
enemies would rejoice at his downfall, Galileo 
went home. 


He continued to make experiments and to use 
his telescope, but life had still to deal him one 
more blow. He wrote of it, some time later, in a 
letter to a friend. ‘Henceforth this heaven, this 
universe, which I had enlarged a hundred and a 
thousand times ... is shrunk from me into the 
narrow space which I myself fill in it.’ 

Galileo had become blind. 

When he died, no one was allowed to put up a 
monument to his name, but we, who live more 
than three hundred years later, cannot forget him. 


8 
THE BOYHOOD OF SHER SHAH 
By E. L. Turnsu wy 


ONcE, many hundreds of years ago, a _ noble 
Afghan lady had a remarkable dream. Awak- 


« 


ing, she said to her husband, ‘I dreamed that . 


the child which is coming to us will be a son of 
the moon.’ 

The omen was so splendid, that the lady was 
very much surprised and also angry when. her 
husband, instead of being delighted, gave her 
several blows. 

‘Why do you treat my good news so roughly?’ 
she cried. 

‘To prevent you: from going to sleep again,’ he 
replied ; ‘it is said that if anyone has a fortunate 
dream, its happy meaning will be upset by their 
dreaming again that night.’ 

‘Then I forgive you, husband,’ said the lady, 
‘and I will take care not to close an eye, for I 
should very much like to have a son who was 
different from any child that has yet been born in 
our family.’ 

She had her wish, for although upon his birth 
the child that came to her seemed very much like 
other babies, it was soon noticed that he had un- 
usual gifts. His parents called him Ferid. 

From the first he displayed an increasing desire 
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to have his own way, and if he was thwarted 
howled loudly. One day a holy Dervish, who 
overheard him whining because his father would 
’ not give him a dirhem,’ exclaimed, 

‘Good Heavens! the Emperor of Hindostan is 
crying for a dirhem,’ 

This remark delighted his father and convinced 
his mother that her dream before his birth had 
really meant something. 

From this time Ferid displayed talents far 
beyond his years, which included a facility for 
getting what he wanted, which sometimes made 
trouble between his parents. His mother whom 
in nature he resembled, was a woman of spirited 
and haughty temper and Hasan, his father, grow- 
ing tired of the frequent clash of wills, sought the 
society of a younger wife to whose son Suleiman 
he gave the best of his affections. Ferid, although 
only a boy, was very quick to notice this, and as 
from babyhood he could never brook a rival he 
decided to leave his father’s house. So he went to 
his mother and said, ‘My father loves Suleiman 
better than he has ever loved me. _ [I shall not 
remain here to see my half-brother set above me. 
I am the eldest son and should come first. There 
will be nothing but trouble for you, mother, if 
I stay. I have decided to go to Jaunpur and ask the 
Governor, Jemal Khan, to take me into his service.’ 

‘What you say is not news to me,’ replied his 


1 The dirhem was a small silver coin, worth about six annas. 
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mother sadly ; ‘I too have seen how you are set 
aside, and how Suleiman has become his father’s 
favourite. I might have done more for you if I‘ 
had been a woman who could flatter and coax. 
Suleiman’s mother gets her way by means that 
are not possible for me to employ. In the same 
way, her son will gain his ends, while you, my 
beautiful boy, must go into exile.’ 

‘Do not grieve, mother,’ said Ferid gently, ‘1 
shall not forget you, and when I am Emperor of 
Hindostan, then Suleiman and his mother may be 
glad to ask a boon at my hands. But only if you 
wish it, shall I grant them what they desire.’ 

‘Emperor of Hindostan,’ echoed his mother, 
‘have a care, Ferid, before you boast so wildly. 
How can a boy like you become an Emperor! ’ 

‘All Kings were boys once,’ laughed Ferid, ‘ but 
it was not I who first spoke of this. Don’t you 
remember how a holy man prophesied it? ’ 


‘True,’ agreed his mother ; ‘then there was my 
dream about the moon. I certainly think some 
special destiny is reserved for you my son.’ 

‘Well, let us hope that I do not come crawling 
back from Jaunpur, the Governor having no use 
for me. I do not think that will happen.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ said his mother, ‘but I wish I 
could go with you. It is very dreary here, and 
when you have gone I do not know how I shall 


pass the days.’ 
‘Indeed mother, I wish that I could take you 
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with me,’ replied Ferid earnestly, ‘but when I 
am a man I will give you a better home even than 
one at Jaunpur, Delhi perhaps, if the holy man’s 
sayings come true.’ 

‘Bless you, my darling, you are the best of sons,’ 
said his mother, with tears in her proud eyes. 

And so the boy went, without a word of farewell 
to his father, and presenting himself to the 
Governor of Jaunpur begged to be taken under 
his protection. 


‘For you see, my lord,’ he began tactfully, ‘ you 
are as my father, having for so long showered 
favours upon my family.’ . 

This diplomatic speech pleased the Governor, 
but he wanted to know a little bit more before he 
made any promises, so he said— 

‘That is all very well, but what does your real 
father think of your running off like this? ’ 

“I do not know,’ replied Ferid truthfully, ‘I 
never asked his leave to come. For some time he 
has set my half-brother above me and I could not 
stand that, so I came to you.’ 


‘I understand,’ said the Governor, thoughtfully, 


‘but you know I have a great affection and respect 
for your father, so I shall send him a letter asking 


if it is his wish that I shall employ you here.’ 


‘I should let him write first,’ suggested Ferid 
shrewdly ; ‘he may be glad that I have run away. 
In any case I am not going back, my lord, no, not 
to bow down to Suleiman.’ 
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‘Well, I like your spirit,’ said the Governor, 
‘and I can always do with a likely lad in my 
service. Times are disturbed, and now that we 
have this Tartar adventurer raiding the frontiers 
with his hordes of ragged rascals, we cannot 
afford to turn away an offer of service. I suppose 
you have had some education? ’ 

‘I know both Arabic and Persian,’ replied Ferid, 
not without pride, for these were very unusual 
accomplishments for a boy from the country. 

‘Oh you do, do you?’ said the Governor, very 
much surprised; ‘your father taught you, I 
suppose.’ 

‘No, my mother,’ replied Ferid, with a flush of 
pride. 

‘And can Suleiman your half-brother speak 
both Arabic and Persian?’ asked the Governor. 

‘We have different mothers,’ replied Ferid, with 
a curl of the lip. 

And so he took service with the Governor of 
Jaunpur. 

It was not long before the Governor received an 
angry letter from Ferid’s father, demanding that 
his errant son should return home immediately. 

The Governor sent for Ferid, and said— 

‘I have received a letter from your father.’ 

‘I knew it would come,’ replied Ferid calmly. 

‘It looks as if you would have to go back to 
him,’ said the Governor. 
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‘My Lord, I will not,’ replied the boy with 
stubborn pride! 

‘But if I send you—’ continued the Governor. 

‘My Lord, you will not—’ put in Ferid quickly. 

‘Well, I ought to,’ said the Governor, at a loss 
as to which would be the right course to take. 
He had grown fond of Ferid, and did not want to 
part with him. He also felt that the boy had a 
good reason for not wanting to return to his home 
and that Hasan, the father, had not treated Ferid’s 
mother fairly. 


Ferid, noticing in his quick way something of 
what was passing in his patron’s mind, pushed his 
advantage home by saying, 

‘My Lord, if I return home it will mean not 
only unhappiness for me but for one whom I love 
far better than myself. My mother grieves to see 
me supplanted in my father’s love by one who is 
not even her own son. She can think of me here 
as on the road to a manly career, and can live in 
the hope that some day she may again share my 
life. Do not send me back, my Lord. Indeed, I 
will not go, or, if I do, I will once more run away 
and perhaps join this Babur, the Tartar of whom 


you spoke. I might do worse. It would be a free 
life among the Moguls.’ 


‘Let us hear no more of this wild and foolish 
talk,’ said the Governor sternly. ‘I certainly shall 


not help you to defy your father. If he really 


wishes you to return to his house at Sahsaram, 
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back you shall go, even if I have to send you 
under a guard. No, Ferid, be sure that nothing 
will come of disobedience.’ 


Ferid saw that he had gone too far and that he 
would not be able to keep his place in the 
Governor’s esteem unless he changed his tactics, 
so he said humbly, 

‘I spoke foolishly perhaps, but it was because 
of my wish to remain near you. I have been very, 
happy here and then I have learned a great deal, 
even in the short time I have been at Jaunpur. 
I have already improved my Arabic and Persian. 
I have made some good friends too, students in 
whose society I find a great deal of pleasure. 
People are rough and ready at Sahsaram. Men 
there care nothing about what is written in books. 
I was going to tell you that I had learned by 
heart many of the beautiful poems of Sadi. I 
thought it would please you.’ 

‘And it does,’ said the Governor, heartily, and 
his opinion of this strange boy rose, for he 
himself was a patron of the arts and even wrote 
a little verse in peace time. He felt a desire to 
shape Ferid’s career, and so wrote a tactful letter 
to Hasan, pointing out that as his son was doing 
so well at Jaunpur, it would be a pity for him to 
return to a home where there did not seem much 
scope for his abilities. 

The effect of this letter was to make Hasan 
desire his son back at once. He now remembered 
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the omen at his birth, and the prophecy of the 
Dervish. If Ferid was so remarkable, then he 
would have him home and show him off a little. 
So he wrote in milder terms, saying that if his 
son would return suitable provision would be 
made for him. But Ferid was not to be bribed 
by promises. He wrote to his father saying that 
as he was very happy at Jaunpur, he would like 
to remain there to finish his education. This he 
certainly did, working very hard at all kinds of 
subjects, especially law, and making many friends 
among men of learning—lawyers, doctors, poets 
and religious teachers—studying their manners 
and their ways ot thought. 


The reputation he achieved for scholarship and 
wisdom, reaching his father’s ears, caused him to 
set out for Jaunpur to see this paragon of a son 
with his own eyes. 


The mother of Suleiman was furious with 
jealousy. If Ferid had come into her power, a 
dash of powdered glass or deadly poison might 
have settled his destiny once and for all. But she 
could not get at him and had to content herself by 
forcing the fat and uninteresting Suleiman upon 
Hasan’s notice, until his father was tired of the 


; sight of him and thought more affectionately of 


the absent Ferid than he had ever done before. 
In vain the scheming woman begged Hasan to 
let Suleiman go with him to Jaunpur. Hasan 


refused to take him, saying that a country boy, 
5 
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would cut a poor figure amongst the Amirs who 
waited on the Governor. At this she broke out, 
railing at the ill-fortune which kept her son from 
sharing the advantages Ferid had in such number. 
Hasan sharply bade her hold her peace, or he 
would make plans that would not please her. The 
noise of the squabble even reached the apartments 
of Ferid’s mother. She was still beautiful, still 
looked like a queen, so thought Hasan, who before 
he left for Jaunpur had an interview with her. 
Together they talked of Ferid with a pride that 
drew them together. 

‘He shall be my heir,’ said Hasan suddenly. 

‘Remember that neither he nor I have ever 
asked it,’ replied the Afghan lady proudly. 

‘No, and the other asks too much and too often. 
It is always give, give, give. A man may get 
sick of hearing the same word over and over again,’ 
growled Hasan. 

‘She knows no better, the low-born one,’ replied 
Ferid’s mother scornfully. 

So Hasan set off for Jaunpur, while Suleiman’s 
mother sent for her relatives and plotted against 
his return. 

When Hasan once again met his eldest son he 
was surprised, and not a little proud, at the change 
that had taken place in him. Ferid had left home 
a raw and awkward boy. Hasan was now greeted 
by an elegant young man, whose thin, clever face 
was finished off by a delicately curled beard, and 
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whose clothes of embroidered velvet and silk mark- 
ed the fashionable courtier. But under the modish 
sarposh worked a keen and crafty brain, and the 
form beneath the fine coat was firm and well-knit. 


Ferid’s appearance, and still more his pleasant 
clever talk, impressed his father very favourably 
and a reconciliation took place which resulted in 
Hasan making his son a very generous offer. The 
elder man was at that time just about to attend, 
with his troops, the Governor of Jaunpur. This 
caused him to be absent from his jagirs for a long 
period. He now suggested that Ferid should 
take over the management of both, acting as his 
_ father’s deputy. To Hasan’s surprise, Ferid took 
this suggestion very coolly and although express- 
ing his gratitude in polite terms, for the honour 
done to him, by no means jumped at the offer. 
Hasan did not know what to think, unless it was 
that Ferid had some bigger prize in view than 
the control of his father’s estates. But Ferid was 
only testing his own power. He wanted the 
management of the jagirs very much indeed, but 
on his own terms, which were—unlimited authority 
to run them in his own way. Many of the officers 
then employed were his own relatives, and he 
feared much from family intrigue; so he said to 
his father, ‘Nothing would suit me better than to 
feel I was acting in your interests, but I could 
never make a success of the administration if all 
the time I had to follow the advice of your officers. 
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I must manage the jagirs in my own way or not 
at all. There cannot be two masters, and at pre- 
sent there seem to be about twenty. That sort of 
thing is very bad for the ryots. They want one 
person to whom they can apply, and whose deci- 
sions are accepted as final. 

Tf I undertook the management of your estates, 
I should wish to make many changes. These 
would not commend themselves to the grey-beards 
who have had things very much their own way 
for many years. Since I have been at Jaunpur 
I have applied myself to learn something of the 
principles of reasonable government. Asoka, 
Harsha and indeed all the great Hindu rulers set 
their faces against any oppression of the people. 
I should, in my small way, follow their example 
and try to bring your jagirs into a state of peaceful 
prosperity.’ 

Hasan had no words in which to reply to this 
grand speech but it impressed him so much that 
he then and there consented to let Ferid take over 
the control of the jagirs, and to manage them in 
his own way. Thus, before he was out of his 
teens this remarkable boy undertook responsi- 
bilities that would have tested the powers of an 
experienced man ot the world. 

His self-confidence was fully justified. He 
became very popular with the ryots although soon 
after his arrival some of the headmen attempted 
to make trouble and failed to wait upon him. This 
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was one of the occasions when he acted with 
prompt sternness. First he held a consultation with 
his officers who told him that as all the troops had 
accompanied his father to Jaunpur, nothing could 
be done until their return. 


‘Well, I cannot wait until then,’ said Ferid 
decidedly, and he at once issued orders for two 
hundred saddles to be made. He then borrowed 
a horse from every loyal headman and called in 
men who had seen military service. These he 
enrolled in an emergency corps, taking care 
to equip and pay them well. When all was ready 
he rode out at the head of his newly-formed troops 
to punish the rebels. This he did very thoroughly, 
taking prisoners and seizing property. He also 
took as hostages the women and children, but 
these he treated with the most chivalrous care, 
such as, long years afterwards, he was to bestow 
upon the Empress of Humayun when she fell into 
his power. 


The effect of Ferid’s firmness was to bring the 
whole of the jagirs into a state of well-ordered 
peace, and the young disciplinarian had no more 
trouble, but was free to turn his attention to his 
quarrelsome neighbours, who had been in the 
habit of making damaging raids into his father’s 
jagirs. 

Followed by a small but adoring army, Ferid 
marched into the enemy country and meted out 
Severe punishment. His fame as a military com- 
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mander spread and it was considered wise to enter 
into friendly negotiations with him rather thap 
attempt to oppose him. 


When Hasan returned to his jagirs, he found 
them more prosperous and peaceful than they had 
ever been. On every side he heard how well and 
wisely Ferid ruled. Only the mother of Suleiman 
and her relations had anything to say against 
him, but they had a lot. Suleiman’s mother was 
nearly bursting with rage and spite at the power 
her rival’s son had acquired, and she redoubled 
her efforts to regain the affections of Hasan and 
to get her own son restored to first favour. She 
began by pointing out that Ferid had supplanted ° 
his own father in the affections and loyalty of the 
ryots, and that he had been in power long enough 
to spoil him. She brought to her aid bits of 
bazaar gossip, to which she added with unscrupu- 
lous skill. She was unable to blind Hasan to 
Ferid’s ability, but she did manage to make so 
much ill-feeling between father and son, that 
-Ferid, hurt that his faithful stewardship was open 
to suspicion, flung off the parental authority once 
more and in spite of Hasan’s weak protests set 
out for Agra. There he entered the service of 
Daulat Khan Lodi, one of the great Amirs at the 
court of the Sultan. 

His departure was hailed with delight by the 
mother of Suleiman and her supporters, especially 
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as Hasan, to gain a little peace appointed Suleiman 
to manage his jagirs in Ferid’s place. 

Ferid having won the good opinion of Daulat 
Khan Lodi, told him the whole story. The Amir, 
who saw in the young Afghan the makings of a 
great commander, urged him to remain at Agra. 
And there we will leave him, to carve out that 
wonderful career, which had as its summit the 
throne of Delhi. Under the title of Sher Shah, 
we may recognize him as the little boy, weeping 
for a dirhem, of whom the Dervish prophesied that 
he should be ‘ Emperor of Hindostan ’. 


9 
WISE MEN OF OLD 
By H. BE.uis 


HunpDREDS of years before the birth of Christ, 
when the people of Britain were ignorant un- 
civilized barbarians, dwelling in caves, and cloth- 
ing themselves in the skins of animals, a wonderful 
civilization was flourishing in Greeve. Builders, 
sculptors, artists, poets scientists, and philosophers 
dwelt in this wonderful little land with its rugged 
mountains, its blue skies, and its sea-girt coast, and 
though a great deal of their work has perished, 
enough has come down through the ages to make 
us realize what a debt we owe to the ancient 
Greeks. 

You will often hear or read the names of some 
of these Greeks, and though you may never read 
any of their works, it is interesting to have some 
idea of what manner of men these were, whose 
names have been honoured throughout the world 
for more than two thousand years. 

Socrates was born in Athens about 469 years 
before the birth of Christ. The wisest philosopher 
of his time, he is still, nearly 2,500 years after his 
death, considered one of the greatest teachers that 
lived. 

You can understand that after all these centu- 
ries have passed it is not easy to discover much 
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about his boyhood and youth, but it is thought 
that he was the son of a sculptor, and he probably 
helped his father in his work. 


Athens, in those days, was 
the home of sculpture; in 
fact it was the home of all 
that was best in a very won- 
derful civilization. Architects 
and artists of to-day still 
study the work of Pericles, 
who was making Athens 
beautiful during Socrates’ 
youth. Fine poetry and his- 
tory too were being written 
by men still famous, and it is 
probable that Socrates receiv- 
ed a good education in music 
and oratory, mathematics and 
gymnastics. 

Later the boy served with 
the Athenian army and dis- 
tinguished himself by his un- 
usual courage and hardihood. 
He then held political office for a time, and risked 
his life by refusing to obey certain orders of which 
he did not approve. 





Socrates 


He trained himself to live in the most frugal 
manner. ‘How many things I can do without! ’ 
he would exclaim on looking at the goods exposed 
for sale in the market places ; and he lived such 
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a simple well-ordered life that on several occasions 
when the plague broke out in Athens he was the 
only man to escape the dreadful disease. 

He needed so little money for his simple life 
that he was able to give up most of his time to 
his great object, and that was to ‘seek truth’ in 
his own way. He was a ‘moral philosopher’: 
problems of life and conduct were the subjects of 
his thought. 

He wanted to find, and to help others to find, a 
clear idea as to why we do certain things, why we 
act in a particular way, and to find also the real 
meaning of goodness, justice, and similar ideas which 
seem so simple, but which are so difficult to define. 

His method was to confess his own ignorance, 
and so lead some one on to try to explain these 
familiar things, love, justice, and so on, to him. 
Then Socrates would ask searching questions about 
these apparently simple matters, and his compa- 
nion would find himself more and more unable to 
answer these questions, until it was proved to him 
how little he really knew of the subjects he pro- 
fessed to know all about. 

Many of these conversations were carried on in 
the open square, with little groups of people stand- 
ing around, and we can understand how men who 
had a great idea of their own importance would be 
much annoyed with Socrates for showing up their 
real ignorance in this manner. 

On the other hand, a great number of people 
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were attracted by the philosopher. He was a very 
ugly man with a snub nose and protruding eyes, 
but though the Greeks of his day were great lovers 
of beauty, they could not resist his fascination. 
Particularly the young men were drawn to him, 
and he soon had quite a large body of disciples 
whom he delighted to teach, and who loved him 
dearly. One of these wrote of him: ‘ His nature 
is so beautiful, golden, divine, and wonderful with- 
in, that everything he commands surely ought to 
be obeyed, even like the voice of a god.’ 

Teachers of this kind are never liked by men 
in authority, and the authorities of Athens brought 
against Socrates a charge of corrupting the young 
men of the city. 

He was tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
death—not by a hangman, but by drinking a cup 
of poison. To his judges he said: ‘The hour of 
departure has arrived. We go our ways—I to die, 
you to live-——Which is better only God knows.’ 


As he sat in his cell, surrounded by a group of 
anxious friends, the cup of hemlock was handed 
to him. In the midst of a quiet talk he drank 
the poison, just as the sun was setting gloriously 
behind the Athenian hill. 

His friends broke down and sobbed as their be- 
loved master lay dying ; but he asked them for 
peace. As he had lived so he died, with cheerful- 
ness, dignity, and courage. 


. * * * 
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Socrates never wrote down any of his teaching, 
but Xenophon and Plato, two of his disciples, pre- 
served a great deal of it for us. 


‘Know thyself’ was his motto, and the chief 
point of his doctrine was that every one should 
acquire knowledge. From knowledge, he said, 
come virtue and goodness ; from ignorance comes 
all that is evil. He argued that no man willingly 
chooses what is evil ; he does evil out of ignorance ; 
therefore the chief aim of life should be to acquire 
knowledge. And after two thousand years of civi- 
lization, the world to-day recognizes that Socrates 
was right. 

The Athenians, too, soon repented of their deed. 
They could not bring their wise philosopher back 
to life, but they put to death one of his accusers 
and banished the other two from the city. Then 
they raised a bronze statue to the memory of the 
man they had so recently condemned to die. 


II 

One sunny afternoon some years after the death 
of Socrates, there sauntered into the market place 
of Athens a slender, fair-haired youth about 
eighteen years of age. 

It was plain to see he was a stranger to the 
beautiful city: his dress, though rich enough, had 
not the stylish cut of the Athenian loungers, and 
they stared at him with some curiosity, until at 
last he plucked up courage to address one of them. 
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‘Will you direct me to the house of Plato, the 
philosopher? ’ he asked with an accent that pro- 
claimed him no native of Athens. 

‘Why, from what barbarous land do you come, 
that you don’t know that the great Plato is beyond 
_ the seas these many months?’ asked the Athen- 
ian scornfully. ‘I am Aristotle, son of Nicoma- 
chus, physician to the King of Macedon,’ replied 
the stranger. ‘I have come from Stagira to Athens 
to learn philosophy from the great Plato himself.’ 

‘Well, the master is absent,’ replied the Athen- 
ian, but he directed him to the walled garden where 
Plato, the disciple of Socrates, gathered round him 
the eager students of many lands. 


Plato was absent for three years, but Aristotle 
did not waste his time. Though a wealthy aristo- 
cratic youth, he did not join the band of rich luxury- 
loving idlers who spent their time in search of gaiety 
and pleasure. He bought a house, and set himself 
to collect a library, and to get to know those men 
who were spending their lives in the pursuit of 
learning. 


Aristotle was so eager in his thirst for know- 
ledge, that often he denied himself sleep in order 
to study. 

There is a story that when he lay down to rest, 
he still wished to read and study, not to sleep. So 
he placed beside his bed a brass basin, and taking 
in his hand a leaden weight, he held it out over 
the basin. If sleep came on, the weight would fall 
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from his hand, and the sound of its dropping into 
the brass bow] would waken him. 


When Plato returned he found his new pupil 
witty, keen, a careful observer, a deep thinker; and 
for twenty years, un- 
til the death of Plato, 
the two worked to- 
gether. 

Then Aristotle was 
called to Macedonia 
to instruct Alexander 
the Great, the Con- 
queror of the World. 

For twelve years 
Aristotle stayed with 
the prince, making of 
him a cultured intel- 
ligent man, so that 
when, some years 
later, Alexander con- 
quered Athens, he 
did his best to pre- 
serve its beautiful buildings, its statues, its manu- 
scripts, and many other things which the barbarian 
hordes he commanded would have destroyed. 

‘To my father,’ said Alexander, ‘ I owe my life; 
to Aristotle, the knowledge how to live worthily.’ 

When Alexander became king, Aristotle returned 
to Athens and founded his school at a place known 
asthe Lyceum. He was joined by some of the most 





Plato 
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famous scholars of the time, and spent the next 
twelve years experimenting and inquiring in- 
to almost every branch of knowledge, with 
such wonderful results that- his teaching was 
accepted and follow- 
ed throughout’ the 
civilized world for 
the next eighteen 
hundred years. 


But the Athenians 
grew jealous of him 
as they had done of 
Socrates, and accused 
him of leading their 
youth astray and 
of speaking against 
the gods. So Aris- 
totle fled from 
Athens and died in 
exile the following ae 
year. But his work . ‘Actatses 
lived on. He con- 
quered the world not with his sword but 
with his brain, and though knowledge has grown 
very greatly since his day, the scientific men of 
our time are ready to own how much they owe 
to Aristotle’s clear thinking. 





Only a few of his works remain, but he is re- 
cognized after all these centuries as ‘The Master 
of those who know.’ 


10 
STUDENTS ‘AND THE VACATION 
By M. K. GanpHI 


‘ Service of self is strictly limited by that of the country, 
and hence excludes a living beyond the means of this absolutely 
poor country. To serve our villages is to establish Swaraj. 
Everything else is but an.idle dream.’ 

During the U. P. tour, I received the following 
letter from Allahabad students : 

‘With reference to your article in a recent issue 
of Young India on rural civilisation, we beg to say 
that we appreciate your suggestion of going back 
to villages after finishing our education. But this 
statement is not a sufficient guide for us. We 
want some definite outline clearly chalked out for 
us, and what we are expected to do. We are tired 
of hearing indefinite and vague suggestions. We 
have a burning desire to do everything for our 
countrymen, but we do not know where to begin 
definitely, and what hopes we may entertain as 
to the probable results and benefits from our 
labours. What will be the sources of obtaining 
our income from Rs. 15 to Rs. 150, as suggested by 
you? We hope, you will very kindly throw light 
on these points in your address to the student- 
gathering, or in some issue of your esteemed paper.’ 

Though I dealt with the matter in one of my 
addresses to students, and though a definite pro- 
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gramme has been placed before students in these 
pages, it is worthwhile reiterating and, perhaps, 
more pointedly, the scheme adumbrated before. 


The writers of the letter want to know what they 
may do after finishing their studies. I want to 
tell them that the grown-up students and, there- 
fore, all college students should begin village work, 
even whilst they are studying. Here is a scheme 
for such part-time workers. 


The students should devote the whole of their 
vacation to village service. To this end, instead of 
taking their walks along beaten paths, they should 
walk to the villages within easy reach of their 
institutions, and study the condition of the village- 
folk and befriend them. This habit will bring 
them in contact with the villagers who, when the 
students actually go to stay in their midst, will, 
by reason of the previous occasional contact, re- 
ceive them as friends rather than as strangers to 
be looked upon with suspicion. During the long 
vacation, the students will stay in the villages, and 
. offer to conduct classes for adults, and to teach 
the rules of sanitation to the villagers, and attend 
to the ordinary cases of illness. They will also in- 
troduce the spinning-wheel amongst them, and 
teach them the use of every spare minute. In 
order that this may be done, students and teachers 
wilt have to revise their ideas of the uses of vaca- 
tion. Often do thoughtless teachers prescribe 
lessons to be done during the vacation. This, in 
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my opinion, is in any case a vicious habit. Vaca- 
tion is just the period when students’ minds should 
be free from the routine work, and be left free 
for self-help and original development. The 
village work, I have mentioned, is easily the best 
form of recreation and light instruction. It is 
obviously the best preparation for dedication to 
exclusive village service after finishing the studies. 


The scheme for full village service does not now 
need to he elaborately described. Whatever was 
done during the vacation, has now to be put on 
a permanent footing. The villagers will also be 
prepared for a fuller response. The village life 
has to be touched at all points, the economic, the 
hygienic, the social and the political. The imme- 
diate solution of the economic distress is, undoubt- 
edly, the wheel in the vast majority of cases. It 
at once adds to the income of the villagers, and 
keeps them from mischief. The hygienic includes 
insanitation and disease. Here, the student is 
expected to work with his own body and labour 


- 


to dig trenches for burying excreta and other re- . 


fuse and turning them into manure, for cleaning 
wells and tanks, for building easy embankments, 
removing rubbish, and generally, to make the 
villages more habitable. The village worker has 


also to touch the social side, and gently persuade 


the people to give up bad customs and bad habits, 
such as untouchability, infant marriages, unequal 
matches, drink and drug evil, and many local 
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superstitions. Lastly, comes the political part. 
Here, the worker will study the political grievan- 
ces of the villagers and teach them the dignity of 
freedom, self-reliance and self-help in everything. 
This makes, in my opinion, complete adult edu- 
cation. But this does not complete the task of 
the village worker. He must take care and charge 
of the little ones, and begin their instruction, and 
carry on a night school for adults. This literary 
training is but part of a whole education course, 
and only a means to the larger end described above. 

I claim that the equipment for this service is 
a large heart and a character above suspicion. 
Given these two conditions, every other needed 
qualification is bound to follow. 


The last question is that of bread and butter. 
A labourer is worthy of his hire. The incoming 
President is organising a National Provincial Ser- 
vice. The All-India Spinners’ Association is a 
growing and stable organisation. It furnishes 
young men with character an illimitable field for 
service. A living wage is assured. Beyond that 
there is no money in it. You cannot serve both 
self and country. Service of self is strictly limited 
by that of the country, and hence excludes a living 
beyond the means of this absolutely poor country. 

‘To serve our villages is to establish Swaraj. Every- 
thing else is but an idle dream. 


11 
WHAT IS ‘ CIVILIZATION ?? 
By F. G. PEARCE 


PeRHapPs you will be surprised to read the title of 
this chapter. Is modern man struggling to be 
civilized? Are we not ourselves a part of ‘ modern 
man’? Are we not already civilized? 

To answer these questions we must know what 
is meant by ‘ civilization ’. What does it mean to 
be civilized? Does it mean having railway-trains 
and motor-cars to ride in, or radio-sets and tele- 
phones to send messages? There were no such 
things in ancient India—and would you therefore 
say that India was not civilized then? 

Does it mean the manufacture of all kinds of 
articles, getting wealth through trade, being able 
to buy fine clothes and live in grand houses? 
Mahatma Gandhi does not do any of these things: 
he wears only the simplest hand-made clothes, and 
lives in a hut. Is he not civilized ? 

Then what does it mean to be civilized? There 
is a little book, written by a modern philosopher 
named Professor Joad, called The Story of Civili- 
zation. Mr. Joad tells us that some of the things 
which help us to become civilized are: making - 
beautiful things ; thinking freely ; thinking new 
things ; and keeping the rules for living together. 

1 Published by A. & C. Black Ltd. 
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Just think for a moment of people you know. 
Are they doing all those things? Are we our- 
selves doing all those things? 


Are we ‘making beautiful things’? Yes: 
Indians make many very beautiful things—brass 
and copper vessels, fine saris, splendid temples and 
palaces. But look at the ugly things we make too. 
Think of our dirty villages, our ugly crowded 
towns. 

Are we ‘thinking freely’? This means not only 
thinking but also saying and writing what we 
think. We are not completely free, but there are 
not many things that we are not allowed to say 
in public or in print. We can also listen freely 
to any foreign radio-stations. In Hitler’s 
Germany, if people were caught doing that, they 
were sent to prison. 


Are we ‘thinking new things’? This means 
trying to get more knowledge, finding out new 
things about the earth and the wonders it con- 
tains, about plants and animals, about Man. 
Surely in this we can certainly say that modern 
men are civilized. There has never been a time 
when so many wonderful new discoveries were 
made ; and India has played her part in these, too, 
through her great scientists. But we must admit 
that many of us go on thinking old things which 
have been proved to be untrue. There are still 
many people who think that Harijans are of less 
value than people belonging to higher castes, 
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There are still people in America who think of 
negroes in that way: and there are people in 
England and Australia and South Africa who have 
the same opinion about Indians, and therefore do 
not treat them as equals. There are people who 
think that, because they have a lot of money or 
come from a noble family, they have the right to 
make poorer people work for them like slaves. Is 
this a civilized way to behave? 


Are we ‘keeping the rules for living together’? 
What are those ‘rules’? They are the laws of 
the country, and the laws of good behaviour 
between human beings. In an uncivilized country, 
if a man steals the property of another man, the 
man whose things have been stolen takes revenge 
by going to the house of the robber and beating 
him or taking away something of his. If one man 
murders another on the north-west frontier of 
India, the dead man’s relations think it their first 
duty to kill a member of the murderer’s family. 
We have learned to settle such quarrels in a better 
way in civilized countries. The cause of the quar- 
rel or robbery or murder is discussed in full before 
a judge. When the court (that is the judges) has 
heard all the evidence and all the discussion of 
the lawyers on both sides, the judgement is given 
by the court and both sides must accept it. This 
is a much more peaceful way of deciding quarrels ; 
and a much juster one than letting the enemies 


“ 
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fight, which only proves which of them is stronger 
in body, and not which of them is right! 

Though we have learned to be civilized about 
quarrels between persons, we have not yet learned 
to be equally civilized about quarrels between 
nations. Do nations settle their quarrels with the 
help of a judge? Sometimes they do so. That 
was the object of having a League of Nations. But 
sometimes they do not agree to let a judge decide. 
Then the only way to decide is by war. Is that 
a civilized way ? 

So you see that we are still only learning to 
behave in a civilized way, as nations. We have 
not yet succeeded. But there is great hope ; for, 
after a terrible and destructive war, more and 
more people feel determined to find a way of set- 
tling the quarrels of nations as the quarrels of 
persons are settled. This was the purpose of the 
great meeting at San Francisco in April 1945 at 
the end of the World War against Germany. 

But there are also many small ways in which we 
show that we are not fully civilized in regard to 
‘keeping the rules’. For example, in India we 
are only just beginning to learn to stand in a 
‘queue ’, so that each may take his turn in buying 
a railway-ticket or whatever it is that all want to 
do. If everyone tries to push into the first place, 
it is more difficult and unpleasant for everyone, 
especially for the weakest ones. So it is certainly 
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a sign of civilization when people have learned to 
obey willingly such rules. 

From all this I hope you now have some idea 
of what is meant by ‘being civilized’. And you 
will of course see that no nation is yet perfectly 
civilized. In every country there are good men 
and women who behave in a truly civilized way. 
But there are still many who do not yet under- 
stand why they should behave in that way and 
who behave in a selfish way, not caring whether 
it harms other people or not. Sad to say, the less 
civilized people are still more than the civilized 
ones. And that is why the lives of human beings 
in all countries are full of suffering, much of which 
could be prevented if more people behaved in a 
truly civilized way. 

Now, I think, you will understand why I have 
called this book The Struggle of Modern Man. We 
are still struggling to learn how to be more civi- 
lized. None of us is perfect. And every un- 
civilized thing that we do helps to bring suffering 
to our nation and to the whole world. On the 
other hand, every civilized thought that we think, 
every beautiful thing we help to make, every new 
discovery, every noble deed, helps to bring nearer 
the time when the world will really be civilized. 

A few hundred years ago, people living in differ- 
ent countries—even people living in distant parts 
of the same country—could behave badly without 
doing much harm to people in other countries or 
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parts of their own country. If there was a cruel 
king in one of the European countries, it did not 
much matter to India or China. But it is no 
longer so. The ‘new thinking’ (which we call 
‘scientific invention’) has joined the whole world 
together. The ideas of a man such as Edison, 
living on the other side of the world, make a great 
difference to us in India. The ideas of some men 
in Germany and Japan set the whole world at war. 
A famine in Bengal made it necessary for wheat 
to be sent from Australia. As a famous American 
said, we live in One World, and not in scores of 
little separate worlds as in olden times. 

Now we shall begin to study how this has come 
about. It is good to know and understand it, 
because by observing the mistakes which men 
have made in the past, we can avoid making them 
again. And, by studying the ‘civilized’ things 
that men have done, we can learn to increase and 


to spread civilization. That is one of the uses of 
History. 


12 
POLITICS 
By J. C. Hit 


A GOOD citizen should vote at elections. Should 
he vote for the Conservative or for the Social- 
ist? There are reasons why he should vote for 
one, and reasons why he should vote for the other. 
Many people think they have considered the 
question fully and are undoubtedly voting for the 
better man; but usually the decision is not a 
reasonable decision at all—it is just a prejudice. 
A boy whose father is a Conservative is likely to 
become a Conservative. A boy whose father is a 
Socialist is likely to become a Socialist, and no 
amount of explanation of the advantages of the 
other policy will make any impression on him. 
You might think that, if a boy is a keen Socialist 
although his father was a Conservative, here at 
least is a boy who has thought things out. It may, 
however, only be a case of a rebellious son who 
became a Socialist merely in order to be different 
from his father. 

Apart from this bias from the home, there are 
many other kinds of bias. If a man has a business 
which brings him in a good deal of money and 
gives him and his family comfort and happiness, 
naturally he does not want any change made which 
will deprive him of his comfort. But if a map 





Two ways of conducting business: the African was nd the London 
County Council way 
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works very hard and gets very little for it, while 
he sees other people getting a large share of the 
wealth of the world for doing very little, he thinks 
it is time things were changed. 

Roughly speaking, the position is this : every 
one is agreed that the poorer people should get 
more money and more help than they do get, and 
that they should get this help as soon as it can 
possibly be given. Some of the poor say, ‘ Well, 
share out the wealth now—there is plenty of it 
about’; but if we share out the wealth now, no 
one will be able to run a business, and soon most 
people will have no jobs and no wages. ‘Well, 
let the State run the business. The State can run 
the Post Office and build warships ; why cannot 
it run everything else?’ It could, of course. 
The only problem is, could the State run business- 
es better and pay higher wages than the people 
who are now running the business? Some 
people say it could ; some people say it could not ; 
and that is one of the problems boys and _ girls 
have to think about. 

Remember one point, however, when you are 
thinking about it. Do not assume that the mem- 
bers of Parliament who will control the industry 
and commerce of the nation will all be honest and 
capable men. There may be some rogues among 
them. Once they have power over business, some 
people may try to bribe them to get good posts, 
and some politicians may want to take bribes. 
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These things will have to be guarded against, and 
this is no easy matter. 

Secondly, in a country like Britain, which lives 
by trade, you would have to be sure, before’ the 
State took over the motor industry, for example, 
that the State could produce better motor-cars 
than Morris, Ford, and other firms do now. For 
if the cars made by the State were in any way 
inferior, our customers abroad might buy German 
or Italian cars instead of ours. 


We cannot, like Russia, live on our land. We 
could only support about five million people in 
Britain, and at present we have forty-five millions 
to support. If we want changes made we shall 
have to move carefully, or we may all starve. 

People who believe that the State should run 
the banks and the businesses are called Socialists. 
There is really not much difference between intelli- 
gent Socialists and intelligent Conservatives. 
They are all agreed that the State must control 
business to some extent. The Socialists say the 
State should, little by little, control it more. The 
Conservatives say, ‘Possibly, but not so quickly 
as you Socialists think.’ 

Poor people often do not understand how much 
money richer people have to pay. If a man has a 
good income, the State takes a quarter of it or 
More for income-tax, and a large sum for rates on 
his house. He has to pay for his children’s educa- 
tion, dental treatment, and so on. ‘The doctors 
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charge him twice as much as they charge poorer 
people for the same services. If any of his family 
go to hospital, he has to pay more there too. He 
must buy more expensive clothes in order to keep 
his job. His church expects more. Everybody ex- 
pects more. So that the difference in incomes” 
often appears much greater than it really is. 

It is quite easy for the State to make that differ- 
ence greater or less, as it thinks best. As a rule, 
the people who have the most money don’t want 
any more to be taken from them, and the people 
who have the least money want more help without 
paying for it. 


Probably the most difficult decision a good citi- 
zen has to take is to decide who has to pay for the 
increasing expenses of the State. The more the 
State looks after the health and well-being of its 
citizens, the more money it needs. If too much 
money is taken from the people who have busi- 
nesses, the businesses will fail. If the businesses 
fail, the Government will have to run them. If the 
Government can run them better, something will 
be gained. If the Government cannot run them 
better, something will be lost. If, on the other 
hand, the poorer people are asked to pay too much, 
they may feel unjustly treated and send more of 
their own men to Parliament to change the laws. 
And if they cannot get satisfaction that way, they 
may begin a war against the wealthy people, as 
they did in France in 1789. On the other hand, if 
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the wealthy people feel they are going to be 
robbed by the poor, they may begin a war against 
the poor, as they did in Spain in 1936. 

The best way is to appoint as our members of 
Parliament and town councillors men who are in- 
telligent and honest and understand the difficult- 
ies people have to face in life. Let them make 
adjustments in the demands made on people, so 
that every one is contributing according to his 
capacity to contribute and every one is receiving 
according to his needs. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


THE PRINCESS SAVITRI 


Mr. C. A. Kincaid is a distinguished retired civilian. During ° 
his tenure of office in the Indian Civil Service Mr Kincaid in 
his leisure hours studied Indian folk lore and legends as a 
labour of love. For an English writer not belonging to this 
country, Mr Kincaid shows extraordinary insight into Indian 
character, and no Englishman has written of ancient Indian 
tales and legends with greater understanding’ and sympathy 
than he. His many books include The Indian Heroes, Deccan 
Nursery Tales, A History of the Maratha People, Tales of the 
Indian Cavaliers, and Heroines of India. The story of The 
Princess Savitri has been taken from the Mahabharata. 


Notes 


Page 1. 1 Madva: the proper name is Madra as given in the 

Mahabharata. 
7 Brahmadeva: one of the gods of the Hindu trinity— 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh. 
8 anchorite: ascetic. 
11 vouchsafed: granted. 
11 vision: things seen in @ dream. 
11-12 sacrificial fire: sacred fire. 

Page 2. 1 Brahmagiri: the sacred hill on which the god 

Brahma is supposed to dwell. 

19 imperious: queenly. 

22 suitor: man who asks for a woman’s hand ip 
marriage. 

Page 8. 5 Narada: one of the greatest of the Hindu rishis or 
sages who could freely visit both gods and 
mortals. 

21 Salya: the proper name as given in the Maha- 
bharata is Shalva. 

Page 4. 2 renounce: to give up. 

15 Brihaspati: the teacher of the gods. 
16 Shiva: one of the most famous of the Hindu gods. 
16 Mother Earth: the goddess Prithvi who, according 
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to the Hindus, is the most kind-hearted among 
the Immortals. 

Page 5. 11. kusa grass: the sacred grass from which Kushasan 
or matting is made. 

17. demurred: made objections to. 
28. thwart: frustrate. 
Page 6. 5. finery: showy dress for decoration. 
14. immortals: gods. 
29. dissuade: advise against. 
18-19. heart was heavy: her heart was sad. 

Page 8. 8. monstrous: fearful. 

Page 9. 24. the south: it is in this direction that the Land of 
Death, Yamalok, lies according to Hindu mytho- 
logy. 

Page 10. 2. contacts: establishes. 

7. wedlock: marriage. 
7. celibacy: state of being unmarried. 
11. boon: gift; request. 
Page 11. 26-7. retrace: trace back. 
Page 12. 15. wan: pale. 
80. unbound: set free. 

Page 18. 12. wits: mind. 

Page 14. 14. distracted: greatly troubled. 

Page 15. 25. multitude: crowd. 

80. kinsmen: relations. 

Page 16. 8. yoke: rule. 

15. installed: put them on the throne. 
24. passed away: died. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What were the five boons asked by Savitri from the god 
of Death? : 

. How did Savitri succeed in bringing back her husband 
to life. 

8. The story of the Princess Savitri is one of the most 
Popular stories of the Mahabharata. Can you give 
why this is so? 

7 


reasons 
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THE JUDGEMENT-SEAT OF VIKRAMADITYA 


Sister Nivedita, who was a disciple of Swami Vivekanand, 
was an American and her real name was Margaret Noble. She 
came to India and made it her home. She loved the Indian 
people and found much to admire in Indian myths and legends. 
The present story is taken from her book Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism. 


Notes 


Page 17. 4. Kalidas: the great Indian poet and dramatist, who 
wrote Meghaduta and Shakuntala. He is reputed 
to have lived in the court of Vikramaditya. 

6. Homer: the great Greek poet, writer of the famous 
epics the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
6. Dante: the great Italian poet. He wrote The 
Divine Comedy. 
6. Shakespeare: the great poet and dramatist of 
England. 
17. King Arthur: a legendary king of Britain, who was 
famous for his goodness and bravery. 
18. Alfred the Great: an ancient British king. 
Page 18. 16. speech: talk. 
Page 19. 6. pet: caress. 
16. stray: wander. 
Page 20. 3-4: ‘ the hour of cowdust *: Go-dhula Bela. The time 
of sun-set when the cows return from grazing. 
23. whoop: shout. 
Page 21. 9. frolicsome: playful. 
19. concocted: made up. 
22-8. incontrovertible: so clear that it could not be 
denied. 
25. propounded: proposed. 
27. gravity: seriousness. 
27. power: force. 
Page 22. 2. perplexing: confusing. 
24. chronicles: history. 
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Page 28. 11. knoll: mound. 
18. sod: earth. 
Page 25. 6. coveted: desired. 
19. prostrated: bowed low. 
Page 26. 2. pondering: thinking seriously. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe in your own words why Vikramaditya was loved 
by the Indian people. 

2. Give the story of the shepherd boy who sat on the mound 
and decided cases brought to him. 


3. Why was the king uuable to sit on the Judgement-Seat 
of Vikramaditya? 


4. What lesson do you draw from the story? 
THE ORIGIN OF OPIUM 


‘he Rev. Lal Behari Day was an ‘Indian Christian who wrote 
& number of interesting stories about Indian life. Among his 
popular works are Bengal Peasant Life and Folk-Tales of 
Bengal. The present story is taken from the latter. 


Notes 
Page 27, 2. Rishi: holy sage. 
8. rites: ceremonies. 
5. devotion: worship. 
22. boon: favour. 
Page 28. 6. propitious: kindly disposed. 
10. puss: cat. 
13. to hold your own: to stand up to; not to yield. 
14. rejoined: replied. 
15. to cope with: to deal successfully. 
Page 29. 11. luscious: very sweet. 
18. drought: dryness; want of rain. 
27. element: water. 
29. caparisoned: covered with gorgeous cloth. 
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Page 80. 1. bagged: killed. 
10. suite: people in attendance on the king. 
18. consort: wife. 
Page 81. 17. stud: stable. 
Page 82. 2. sagacious: wise. 
8. transformed: changed. 
Page 88. 9. demeanour: behaviour. 
Page 84. 1. upshot: the long and short of the matter; conclu- 
sion. 
25. narcotic: a drug which relieves pain and brings 
about sleep. 
80. high-tempered: haughty and quickly angered. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Give the story of the origin of opium. 

2. Why is an opium-swallower ‘ mischievous like a mouse, 
fond of milk like a cat, quarrelsome like a dog, filthy like 
an ape, savage like a boar, and high-tempered like a queen’? 


THE TAJ MAHAL 


Major-General Sir William Henry Sleeman (1788-1856), won 
fame in superintending the suppression of Thuggee and dacoity, 
and was for five years, from 1849 to 1854, Resident at Lucknow. 
His Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, from which 
this passage has been taken, reveal him as possessing a fine 
insight into Indian character and affairs. 


Notes 


Page 86. 8. minaret: the word is derived from minar and means 
a small slender turret. 
12. remains: dead bodies. 
15. mausoleum: magnificent tomb. 
15. fill: fully supply. 
Page 86. 4. repose: rest. 
4-5. persuasion: conviction; belief. : 
&. harmony of parts: agreeable effect or impression 
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produced on the mind owing to each part of the 
building being well arranged in respect to the 
other. 

6. congregation: gathering together. 

7. could dwell on: keep its attention fixed. 

10-11. expectation: hope. 

18. impaired: weakened. 

14. improving: increasing. 

26. vault: subterranean chamber. 

28. slabs: rectangular pieces of stone. 

Page 87. 1. mosaic: ornamental work made of small pieces of 
stones of different colours. 

20. inwrought: inscribed, written. 
80. corresponding with: similar to. 

Page 88. 5. inlaid: inserted with. It refers to the cutting of 
stone ornamentally in order to decorate it with 
precious stones. 

8. cupolas: round small tops on buildings. 

14. partiality: bias. 

28. bas-relief: cut in stone and slightly raised above 
the surface. 

29. facile princeps: easily first. 


QUESTIONS 
1, What impression did the Taj leave on Colonel Sleeman’s 
mind? 
2. Why is it that passages from Koran were inscribed on the 
tomb of the Queen and not the tomb of Shahjahan ? 


8. How does Moti Masjid compare with the Taj? 


ANCIENT INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


This is an extract taken from Achievement, a book by 
Mrs J. H. Mair, who has written sympathetically about India. 
Mrs Mair is struck by the fine achievement of ancient Indians 
‘n the field of education. Modern researches have further 
tevealed how rich India was educationally some 2500 years ago. 
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Page 40. 18. 
20. 

Page 41. 6. 
9-10. 


ll. 


14, 
18. 


Page 42. 6. 
15. 


16. 
20. 


20. 
26. 


Page 43. 11. 


13.14. 


22. 

27. 

Page 44. 2. 
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Notes 


flocked: gathered together. 

submission: acceptance of authority. 

asserted: declared. 

Sakas, Parthians, Kushans, Huns: they were vari- 
ous tribes of invaders who poured into India at 
different times from the North-West. 

Hiuen Tsang: was the famous Chinese pilgrim who 
visited India in the seventh century and has left 
a wonderful account of his travels. 


. monasteries: were Buddhist vikars or places of 


residence for the priests outside the city. 
unearthed: discovered. 
shifted: removed. 


. Kumara Gupta I: ruled at Pataliputra from a.p. 


415 to 455. 

earnest contemplation: to meditate seriously. 

observatory: a building where stars and planets cap 
be watched for astronomical purposes. 

translucent: clear. 

dragon projections: portions of buildings whicb 
project ornamentally in the shape of dragons. 

eaves: overhanging edge of roofs. 

Dvara Pandita: the scholarly gate-keeper who used 
to put questions to the students when they came 
up for admission. He had to be satisfied that 
they were worthy of admission. 

metuphysics: the Indian books of philosophy like 
the Upanishadas, etc. 

pulpits: small platform on which the teacher sat 
while teaching. 

liberal: generous.. 

dilapidated: ruined. 

motto: maxim adopted as a rule of conduct. 


. community: nation. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Give a brief description of the University of Taxila. 

2. What were the special features of the University of 
Nalanda. 

8. What was the motto of Nalanda? Do you think it is 
worth being adopted by every school and college? 


A SMALL BOY IN ALLAHABAD 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Premier of India, was born in 
1889 at Allahabad where he spent the years of his childhood. He 
records in the piece here taken from his Autobiography how he 
enjoyed Indian festivals when he was a child. Pandit Nehru 
is an acknowledged master of English, and his Autobiography 
when it came out was hailed as one of the best books of the 
year. 


Notes 


Page 45. 2-8. spirit of revelry: a spirit or desire for merry- 
making. 

8. squirt: throw water from a syringe. 

9. tableaux: plural of tableau, which is a picturesque 
representation by a silent and motionless group 
of people to represent a scene. 

14. alums: alums and tazias are carried in the Mohur- 
rum procession to represent the tragedy of 
Karbala where Hasan and Husain died. 

19. vermicelli: sinwai sweetened with sugar. 

Page 46. 26. free run of the place: full liberty to move about 
in the house, 

Page 47. 6. extravagant display: unnecessary spending of 
Money in show. 

9. aesthetic: appealing to a sense of beauty. 

16-17. monotonous: tiresome on account of sameness. 

19. an oasis in a desert: as refreshing and pleasant a 
change in their dul! life as is an oasis to a travel- 
ler in a desert. An oasis is a green spot in a 
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desert. 
19. soulless toil: hard and dull work. 
20. a refuge from domesticity: an escape from home 
life. 
20. prosaic: dull. 
26. drab: dull, monotonous. 
29-80. social reunions: occasions for social gatherings. 
Page 48. 18. sign of social status: observing purdah was regard- 
ed in those days as a characteristic feature of all 
well-born and prominent families. 
80. squabbles: quarrels. 
80. assume unusual proportions: become serious. 
Page 49. 6-7. disagreeable: unpleasant. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe some of the festivals which Pandit Nehru 
enjoyed in his childhood. 

2. What is it that Pandit Nehru condemns in Indian 
marriages? Why does he defend the seeming extravagance in 
marriages of the poor? 

8. Why did the Kashmiris observe purdah in the plains? 

4. Describe some of the advantages of social reunions at 
marriages etc. 


GALILEO 


This lesson is taken from Miss Rhoda Power’s interesting 
book Great People of the Past. Galileo was born in 1564 in 
Italy. He was among the first to discover that the earth was 
a planet and that it revolved round the sun. For holding these 
views he was persecuted by the Church of Rome. 


+ Notes 
Page 50. 7. mechanical toys: toys which worked and moved by 
mechanical devices. 
23. taper: candle. 
Page 51. 28. cuckoo-clock: a clock which strikes with the note 
of a cuckoo. 
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28-9. grandfather clock: a clock with a very long pen- 
dulum in a tall case. - 
Page 53. 8. Copernicus: the famous Polish astronomer who lived 
from 1473 to 1548. 
24. careering: going. 
Page 54. 26. spy-glass: telescope. 
29. explore: search. 
Page 56. 8. Pope: head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
21. heresy: preaching against the true religion. 
25. quarantine: isolation of people, chiefly travellers, 
who might spread contagious diseases. 
Page 57. 11. penitent: a sinner who repents for his sins. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe some of the discoveries of Galileo. 
2. Why was Galileo punished by the Church of Rome? 


3. How did Golileo prove the truth of the theories of 
Copernicus ? 


THE BOYHOOD OF SHER SHAH 


This piece is taken from Miss Lucia Turnbull’s Stories of 
{Indian Youth. Sher Shah was born in 1486 and ruled India 
after defeating Humayun in 1540. He died in 1545 while 
besieging the fortress of Kalangjar in Bundelkhand. Sher Shah 
ruled for a brief period, but his rule was distinguished by many 
useful reforms which he introduced, such as the laying out of 
high roads, planting them with trees, and building inns for 
travellers. His real name was Ferid. 


Notes 

Page 58. 25. displayed: showed. 
Page 59. 3. whining: crying. 

10. talents: ability. 

1l. facility: ease. 
Page 60. 4. coaz: persuade by sweet words. 
Page 61. 14. diplomatic speech: clever and deceiving words. 
Page 62. 1. spirit: boldness. 

4. Tartar adventurer: Babar, who raided Indian fron- 
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tiers in 1505. 
19. with a curl of the lip: with contempt. 
24. errant: erring. 
Page 68. 18. supplanted: substituted. 
Page 64. 22. patron of arts: supporter of learning. 
Page 65. 5. provision: providing of money and comforts, etc 
17. paragon: model of excellence. 
Page 66. 8. railing: complaining. 
5. hold peace: keep quiet. 
7. squabble: quarrel. 
28. raw: unskilled. 
Page 67. 2-8. modish sarposh: fashionable turban. 
7. reconciliation: peace. 
Page 68. 9. commend: recommend. 
22-4. ont of his teens: not yet twenty. Teens are the 
years from thirteen to nineteen. 
Page 69. 11. emergency corps: a body of soldiers to be used 
suddenly on critical occasions. 
16. hostages: persons given to others as pledge for good 
behaviour. 
2s. adoring: regarding with utmost affection and res- 
pect. 
29. meted out: dealt. 
Page 70. 2. negotiations: talks ete. with a view to reach settle 
ment. 
10. spite: envy. 
18-19. unscrupulous: lying. 
22. stewardship: managership. 
Page 71. 7. carve out: cut out. 
74. prophesied: foretold. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What was the significance of the dream seen by Ferid’s 


mother ? 

2. How did Ferid manage to get into the service of the 
Governor of Jaunpur? 

8. How did he rule his father’s jagirs? 
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4. Why did he give up his father’s jagirs and join service 
under Daulat Khan Lodi? 


WISE MEN OF OLD 


This is an extract from a book called Paths of Peace, Book 
{V. The books in this series contain stories of men and women 
who have rendered signal service in the cause of their fellow- 
men. They by their wise actions made conquests of the hearts 
of men rather than of territories. Thus they won an empire 
more lasting than that won by war. In the present lesson the 
writer tells the story of three of the wisest men of ancient 
Greece—Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 


Nores 


Page 72. 8. girt: surrounded. 

Page 78. 10. Pericles: was a contemporary of Socrates and a 
distinguished Athenian statesman, general, and 
orator who raised Athens to the point of its 
fullest prosperity. He lived from about 495 to 
429 B.C. 

Page 74. 15. confess: admit. 

22-8. profess: lay claim to. 
Page 75. 2. snub: short and turned up. 
2. protruding: sticking out. 
22. hemlock: a plant from which a poison is prepared. 

Page 76. 2. Xenophon: the Athenian general and follower of 

Socrates who lived from about 444 to 359 B.c. 
14, repent: to feel regret. 
21. sauntered: walked leisurely. 
26. loungers: people who walk idly or lazily. 

Page 77. 9. Stagira: a town in Macedonia in Greece. 

18. gaiety: merry-making. 

Page 78. 4. witty: intelligent. 

24-5. barbarian hordes: Macedonian soldiers who were, 
unlike the Athenians, uncivilized and uncultured. 

Page 79. 15. astray: in the wrong path. 
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29-80. ‘ The Master of those who know’: This is Francis 
Bacon’s description of Aristotle. 


QUESTIONS 


How did Socrates benefit mankind? 

What was the method he employed to teach people? 
Why is Aristotle so famous? 

. Describe the chief contribution of the three wisest men 
of ancient Greece. 


PONT 


STUDENTS AND THE VACATION 


This piece contains Gandhiji’s reply to a letter addressed 
to him by some students of Allahabad who requested him to 
* outline definite suggestions, as to what they were to do during 
vacation ’. Gandhiji published his reply in Young India in 
which the original letter from students was published. 

Mahatma Gandhi was born on 2 October 1869 and was 
assassinated on 30 January 1948. He was the builder of Indian 
independence, and the foremost man of his time. As a saint 
and a politician he won world-wide fame, and his death was 
mourned by all nations. 


NortTes 


Page 80. vacation: holidays when schools and colleges are 
closed. 
Page 81. 11. to this end: for this purpose. 
16. contact: touch. 
22. adults: grown up people. 
23. sanitation: removal of dirt and infection, etc. to 
keep a place healthy. 
Page £2. 3. routine «cork: regular daily work which one_is 
: doing. In the case of students it would be study. 
4. original development: the student’s mind snould 
be allowed to develop itself unaided by other 
people’s advice or teaching. 


# 
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7. dedication: devoting of one’s self exclusively to any 
thing. 
10. elaborately: at length. 
18. prepared for a fuller response: be ready to co- 
operate fully. 
14. at all points: in all directions. 
15. hygienic: relating to health. 
17. wheel: the spinning wheel, viz. the charkha. 
Page 88. 12. equipment: things with which one must furnish 
one’s self, 
17-18. incoming President: the coming President of the 
Congress, viz. Dr Rajendra Prasad. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What does Gandhiji advise students to do during the 
vacation ? 

2. How should a student prepare himself to help the 
villagers ? 

8. What does Gandhiji mean by saying that ‘ to serve our 
villages is to establish Swaraj ’. 


WHAT IS CIVILIZATION ? 


In this lesson Mr F. G. Pearce discusses what is meant by 
civilization. He takes up the definition of “ civilization ’ by 
Mr Joad, the famous English philosopher, and applies it to 
different peoples and countries to illustrate its truth. This 
Piece is the first lesson of Mr Pearce’s book, The Struggle of 
Modern Man, in which he has made a rapid survey of the 
Progress of human civilization through various stages and the 
problems with which man has had to grappie to reach the point 
in culture and civilization which he has reached today. 


Notes 


Page 84. 20. Professor Joad: C. E. M. Joad is head of the 


Department of Philosophy and Psychology in the 
University of London. He has written many 
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books and articles on philosophy and numerous 
controversial questions dealing with social and 
political life. 

Page 85. 15. Hitler: Adolph Hitler, (1889-1945), was Dictator 
of Germany from 1933 to 1945. He started the 
second World War (1939-45), and on 80 April, 
1945 is believed to have committed suicide in 
Berlin as the Russians closed upon it. 

Page 87. 8. League of Nations: This was started soon after the 
first World War to settle quarrels between 
nations, largely due to the efforts of Woodrow 
Wilson, then President of the United States. 

19, San Francisco: in April 1945 the United Nations 
met at San Francisco in the U. S. A. and set up 
the United Nations Organization, known as 
U.N. O. 

Page 89. 6. Edison: Thomas Alva Edison, the famous American 
inventor (1847-1931) who, after an adventurous 
boyhood, invented many useful things including 
an improved printing telegraph. 

11. Famous American: Wendell Wilkie, who in his 
book One World developed the idea that we are 
really inhabitants of a common world and should 
have therefore no conflicting interest. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the four things necessary to make us civilized ? 
2. What do we understand by them? 
8. Why is it that we have not yet learned to settle quarrels 


between nations peacefully? 
4. What do you understand by the ‘ One World’ idea? 


POLITICS 


Mr J. C. Hill was formerly a Lecturer on Education in the 
University of London. The lesson is taken from his book 
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Introduction to Citizenship which in a delightful way discusses 
problems relating to good citizenship. His approach to these 
problems is refreshingly clear and unbiased as the present lesson 
will show. 


Notes 


Page 90. 2. Conservative: Conservative and Socialist are the 
leading political parties in England. The main 
differences between them are well brought out in 
the lesson. 

Page 98. 11. live.on our land: exist with the help of agriculture. 

Page 94. 80. 1789: the year when the great French Revolution 
broke out with its ery of ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ’. It was mainly a revolt against the 
tyranny and extravagance of the nobles headed 
by the monarchy. 


Page 95. 8. 1936: the reference is to the Civil War in Spain 
which resulted in the defeat of the Socialists and 


the coming into power of General Franco, the 
Spanish Dictator. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the chief difference between the Conservative and 
the Socialist Party in England? 

2. What are the difficulties of a State control of business ? 

8. Why is it a difficult decision for a good citizen to say 
who should pay for the increasing expenses of the State? 
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